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CHRONICLE. 


E discuss elsewhere more fully the mis- 
fortune by which some five hundred of 
the best “native” troops in Her Mavesty’s 
service, the Ghoorkas, were said to have lost their lives in 
Manipur. This loss, by subsequent information, has been 
reduced to about three-fifths, but is still very unintelligible. 


Foreign and In the lull caused by Easter everywhere and 
Colonial by the ghastly observance known as Bank 
Affairs. Holiday in Kngland, small matters attracted 

disproportionate attention at the beginning of the week. 

The murder of M. Be.ttcHerr, whom some Russian con- 
spirators killed, but missed his much more important com- 
panion, M. Srampoutorr, was the chief exception. It is 
rather edifying to see that even Russian partisans have no 
doubt about the motive of this disgraceful crime, though, 
asa matter of course, they say the Czar knows nothing of 
it. Then, says the plain man, why does the Czar behave in 
a manner which is certain to encourage every rascal in his 
dominions {and some misguided fulk, who, perhaps, are 
not rascals) to behave in this fashion? He pensions the 
scoundrel Benpererr ; he maintains, till it is absolutely im- 
possible to maintain him any longer, M.. Hirrovo, who 
notoriously strained the privileges of diplomatists to the 
very utmost at Bucharest. And then he wonders that 
these attempts takes place!——There is something comic 
in the surprise, amounting to dismay, with which the 
action of the King of Iraty in recalling his Minister from 
Washington has been received in America. The fact is 
that the Americans, unused to general foreign politics, and 
accustomed to treat long-suffering England cavalierly, have 
forgotten that other nations do not understand such treat- 
ment. It is improbable that anything very serious will 
come of the affair, which would, no doubt, have attracted 
less attention but for the circumstances of the day above 
noted. But if Italy, the mother of courtesies, succeeds 
in teaching a lesson of manners to our young friends 
and cousins, she will have done them a very good turn. 

Mr. Buarne’s attempt to fence with the demand for 

justice, as if it were a demand for condemnation unheard, 

is—worthy of Mr. Brarye. Meanwhile the plaintive 

American plea, “ We can’t help it; we've got Home Rule,” 

deserves the attention of Home Rulers in this country. It 

is pleasant to imagine a hapless British Prime Minister 
with the French Ambassador sending in his letters of recall 

because some Marseillese have been lynched at Cardiff; a 

German message threatening dreadful things because Herr 

Sprrzpuse has been refused justice at Cork; the Russian 

army moving in Asia because somebody ending in orr has 

been cheated (finding a Russian et demi) at Aberdeen, while 
the Welsh, Irish, and Scotch Legislatures refuse to do any- 
thing. The first-fruits of the last sowing of the evil seed 
of lynch-law have been yielded by the assassination of an 

American foreman who had offended Italian workmen by 

asserting that the New Orleans people “did quite right.” 

His name was McCavtey; and, alas! he seems to have 

possessed even too much of the cocksureness of the clan. 

The influenza in the United States is rampant and fatal. 
In Chili, from which the most contradictory accounts still 
come, the rebel ships have naturally got the better of the 
improvised navy of the Government, and have as naturally 
found the Government forts hard to crack.—The chief 
provisions of the proposed Australian Federation Bill were 
received yesterday morning. 
On Thursday there was a good deal of poli- 

Speeches. tical speaking, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressing 

oe Unionists at Portsmouth, Mr. Martrnews his 

constituents at Birmingham, and Mr. Fow.er the Glad- 
stonians of Willenhall. At Blaenau Lord Riroy informed 
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some Welshmen that he had “slowly but firmly come to 
“ the opinion that the Church of England ought to be dis- 
“ established.” Do men, as a rule, ask a deserter for 
his opinion whether the army he has deserted should be 
destroyed ? 

The Tipperary trial was diversified on Good 

Ireland. Friday by the burning of the Court-house, 

an event which, apparently, might have had 
disastrous consequences to*life had it not been for the 
coolness of Mr. Justice Monroz, who was, like the captain 
of a ship, last man out. The loyal crowd of Cork cheered, 
it is said, when the Union Jack, after floating long amo 
the flames, fell into them. Irishmen used to be quick-wit 
enough to understand the omen—thiat the British flag wiii 
float over Ireland till law and order have gone down in 
conflagration. The trial ended in a partial acquittal and 
a disagreement, which was to be expected, and it is only 
wonderful if, as reported, there was but one Cork juror 
who preferred his party to his oath. Mr. Justice Monror’s 
summing up was especially remarkable for the fair’ but 
damning criticism which he passed on the two amymanderers, 
Miss Bortawick and Mr. Bytes of Bradford. Mr. Byes 
of Bradford is probably defended by the dagger-proof coat of 
impudence ; but even his skin must have tingled a little at 
the judge’s cool remarks. To judge from a letter of his 
in the Times of Tuesday, Mr. Mortey has been keeping 
bad company with a vengeance. An Englishman, whose 
mind is not poisoned by dementia, seldom writes to a 
newspaper editor to tell him that no one will agree 
with him except those whose minds are poisoned by 
faction.——A much more agreeable subject of attention 
(for it can be no pleasure to any generous mind to 
see such a spectacle as Mr. Moruey in politics too often 
now presents) was afforded on the same day by the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Heaty and his eye-bulger, in which 
the eye-bulger apologized with the height of politeness 
entirely ; and the great Timornevs forgave him in a most 
touching discourse, deprecating the use of “the coarser 
“ forms of slander.” (And “ Brighton ” the depths echoed, 
and “ Banshee,” and “ How long was it ago that TimorHevs 
“ said that 1”)—— Mr. was equally amusing in ad- 
dressing the men of Tireragh on Monday. He described 
Mr. Sexton as being hless, but (rightly conceiving the 
statement incredible by itself) “only from hospitality,” 
Mr. Davitt as “ hiding somewhere,” and mentioned that he, 
Mr. Panett, had sent a valiant butcher-boy of Sligo home 
tohis mother. ’Tis unspeakable the comfort which this resto- 
ration by dissension of gaiety in Irish politics gives a man— 
unless he ha to be a Gladstonian.——Sir Henry 
James spoke vigorously at Belfast on Wednesday. There 
had been, or would have been but for the R.I.C., sport 
that would have gladdened the heart of Larry M‘Hare 
himself at Sligo (which has gone against Mr. PARNELL) and 
in its neighbourhood on Saturday and Sunday. 

As usually happens during dead seasons, some 
Correspondence. interesting correspondence was published at 

the close of last week. Mr. GLapsTone de- 
clined, with much alacrity and considerable judgment, to 
enter into a controversy with Sir Freperick MILNER as to 
his Hastings libel on the Tory press and the Tory party 
as being Parnellite. With judgment we say, for Sir 
Freperick, though the politest and most unassuming of 
the record, unpleasant for his adver- 
saries, of having made a hare of every man he has engaged. 
As for the libel, the state of things is very simple. The 
Tory party and the Tory press, so far as they 
brains, know that the Anti-Parnellites are tarred with 
exactly the same brush as Mr. ParNeEt up to the date of the 
rupture ; and that, while they have not whitened themselves 
of any of this blackness, they have added the new smirch 
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of being traitors to the captain of their own gang.—— 
Mr. Harry Jonzs proposed a plan for connecting the 
country garden with the town stomach, which has been 
warmly taken up by the Great Eastern Railway—once 
Sisolately worst, now nearly the best managed of its kind. 
Mr. Besant defended Sunday concerts; the Governor of 
Bermuda brought fresh testimony to the innocence of the 
Leicestershire Regiment ; and Sir Harry VERNEY urged, 
effectively enough, that to beckon the youthful yokel to 
enlist in the service of a grateful country with one hand, 
and with the other to point out to him his fellow-villager 
who is earning fo a day pension for being disabled 
in that service, is not the most logical or practical of proceed- 
ings.——On Monday, in the Daily News, there appeared a 
letter from Mr. A. J. Butter even more interesting than 
that on which we commented last week. From this it appears 
that Mr. Burier, as an examiner, remembered the poor 
creature, even the crammer, and was too noble to set what 
might be too much for the poor creature's pupils. Now 
this is very odd. We were brought up in the idea that if 
there was one thing for which the examiner existed more 
than another it was precisely for this—that he might burn, 
sink, and destroy the crammer and all his works. Other- 
wise, what on earth is the good of him ? 


- There has been a good deal of racing during 
__ Sport. the week. On Monday Mr. Cuartron’s Silver 
a Spur won the Queen’s Prize at Kempton Park 
from some fair horses, after a good race over what is for 
these days a longish course; Mr. Perkins’s Why Not the 
Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase at Manchester, a contest 
interesting in connexion with the Grand National running ; 
and M. Aumont’s Mirabeau the Prix du Cadran, at Long- 
champs, the first important race of the year in France. 
Ina deal of second- or third-class racing on Tuesday 
at a dozen different meetings the most noteworthy 
event was the Jubilee Hurdle Handicap at Manchester, 
which was won by Dornoch. The chief event at North- 
ampton on Wednesday was the Earl Spencer’s Plate, won by 
Mr. Bonsor’s Ratton. The Northamptonshire Stakes on 
Thursday were won by Prince SoutyxKorr’s Lusignan. 
The Oxford and Cambridge double-handed Racquet Match 
went, for the first time for many to the first-named 
University. In the single-handed match, next day, Cam- 
bridge took its revenge, and won easily. 


: The decision of the Court of Ap was, it 
The seems, as the Baron of would 
"gay, not according to the feelings of the com- 
mons of Clitheroe, who have expressed their sentiments— 
perhaps with good intentions, but certainly in a deplorable 
manner—by rabbling Mrs. Jackson and her relations, burn- 
ing her in effigy, and soon. For this there is no excuse; 
but they are rough-and-ready in Lancashire. There is talk 
of an Appeal to the House of Lords ; but, as we hinted last 
week, there is doubt whether it would lie. Meanwhile a 
London magistrate, Mr. Prowpen, has been reducing Lord 
Hatspvry to his simplest terms by very blandly informing 
divers wives that they need neither live with their husbands 
nor “pply for age orders, but just “slam the door,” 
like the great Nora. Mr. Prowpen would appear to be a 
man of humour. 


; The Easter Manceuvres, naval and military, 
Miscellaneous. went off with good success.——The Interna- 
tional Miners’ Congress began its sittings at 
Paris on Tuesday.——There is, as was to be expected ae 
the absurd Crofter legislation, trouble once more in Lewis, 
where the Crofters are nationalizing the land in a simple, 
straightforward way. 
Lord Granvitie’s death will be more fully 
Obituary. commemorated, but it must not go without its 
notice here. One of the best liked of English 
politicians, a man of varied accomplishment and ability 
and of a type becoming only too rare in many ways, Lord 
GRANVILLE was not a strong man, and he made terrible 
blunders during his tenure of the Foreign Office. But he was 
thoroughly at home in diplomatic calms if for a storm unfit ; 
and there was something almost heroic in the fashion in 
which he sustained the cause of his party in the House of 
Lords against a nderance of ability even greater than 
that of numbers. Indeed he belonged to the generation of 
_statesmen who thought that it was not only the duty, but 
the whole duty, of political man to have a party and stick 
to it; and only thus can his adherence to Mr. GLapsTonE 
in his latest phase be explained or excused. His death 


is a fearful loss to the Gladstonians, depriving them of 
one of the few men to be called ly distingui 
of whom they could boast.——M. Jostpnin 
was very well known to students of French literature ; 
very little even to Frenchmen themselves who were 
not students. His iality was the confection of 
sonnets of quite marvellous workmanship in phrase and 
rhythm, sonnets which were compared by friendly critics 
of eminence to chased Renaissance phials or cruets. Up. 
friendly critics said the phials or cruets had very little, or 
perhaps nothing, in them. But this was unfair, as well ag 
unfriendly.——There has, perhaps, never been a better 
wicket-keeper than Ricuarp ; and to keep wicket 
very well is nearly as difficult as to write sonnets. ——Lorj 
Truro was an aged, fortunate, and rather eccentric person 
who kept a Universal Knowledge office, was a Volunteer 
Colonel at once of horse, foot, and artillery, and enjoyed 
about the last really valuable sinecure in England—s 
moiety of the profits of the Middlesex Registry of Deeds, 
which averaged 5,000/.a year. Now, this 5,000/. a year 
must have been extremely comfortable to Lord Truro, and 
it may be doubted whether a single person among the con- 
tributaries felt his contribution.——-Mr. Lewis, the librarian 
of no mean library, that of Corpus Christi College, Cam. 
bridge, was an antiquary and scholar of eminence in his own 
line; and Dr. Moretti had done much, many years ago, to 
spread the knowledge of German philosophy in a country 
en almost totally ignorant of it.——An unusually heavy 
obituary is made up by the names of M. Povyer-Quertiz, 
the well-known French Protectionist manufacturer and 
litician ; of Mr. Hoxms, for a long time member for 
ackney ; of Mrs. Craven, a French lady of very great 
talent, whose Récit d’wne Seur has had, and deserved, per- 
haps, the largest circulation of any French book of the 
kind for many years; of Captain Coquitnat, a Belgian 
officer whose name has been much before the public in 
recent books of African travel ; and especially of Mr. T. C. 
Barinc. Mr. Barine wasa man noteworthy in many ways— 
an excellent scholar, possessed of great wealth, of which he 
made the best uses, a sound if not a very prominent 
politician, and a “ British merchant ” of the old and best 
class. The way in which he recently came to the rescue of 
the great house which, if he had continued in connexion 
with it, would probably never have required help, belongs 
to the romance of commerce. There are also few recent 
parallels to his refounding of Hertford College, Oxford, on 
the basis of Magdalen Hall, and endowing it, not only 
most liberally, but most intelligently, for we believe that he 
exercised personal care in the selection of the first Head and 
Fellows. The attempt, remarkable even in the history of 
that singular person the British Dissenter, which was made 
by one of the class to get possession of eleemosynary funds, 
which were expressly not destined for him by the giver, will 
be in all memories. For a moment it seemed likely to 
succeed, but the Court of Appeal did justice on this truly 


sturdy beggar. 


THE MANIPUR DISASTER. 


Nae earliest accounts of the Manipur (or, as the good 
old spelling would have had it, “ Munnipoor”) dis- 
aster contained a good deal which was barely intelligi 

and it cannot be said that the latest are clear. A 
writer who says that “It is the first people in this 
“eountry have heard of any expedition to Manipore at 
“all,” is, indeed, too unkind to his countrymen’s igno- 
rance, or, perhaps, too kind to his own. Those who take 
any interest in Indian politics have for some months past 
been aware that there were troubles in the little hill State 
which is supposed to have invented polo, which lies between 
Assam and Burmah, and which, long before the latter 
country—at least, the upper part of it—was annexed, was 
more or less under British protection. The circumstances 
would appear to be that the Royal family of Manipur (from 
which the Ministry are most unwisely recruited) is in 4 
perpetual and natural state of dissension. Mr. QuinToN 
went to hold a durbar, and summoned brother No. 2, the 
Jobraj, and brother No. 3, the Senaputty (for all the 
names of the story, as well as the fact that the “ gunpowder 
“ran out,” would, if the case were less serious, suggest 
the history of the Great Panjandrum). The Jobraj and 
the Senaputty thought they might better arrest than be 
arrested, and the Manipur Residency, instead of being 
defensible, as all such places ought to be, is a building 
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ith a thatched roof and an unfortified compound. Mani- 

, though, as the crow flies, not very far away from 
outta, is a most out-of-the-way place, and its inhabi- 
tants, ially the hill tribesmen who have revolted 
against the Rajah, and inflicted this disaster on the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam and his escort, are warlike, 
though not very numerous. Nobody, when they were 
in a state of disturbance, would have thought of penetrating 
into the State without a good escort ; nor did Mr. Quinton, 
a very experienced officer, who bas been in India since the 

Mutiny days. He seems to have had, all told, some five 
Pandred Ghoorkas with him, and five hundred Ghoorkas, 
properly led, ought to have been able to hold any properly 
selected camp, much more established cantonments, against 
the whole forces of Manipur, even without guns, though it is 
rather odd that none should have been taken, considering that 
the Manipuris were known to possess them. The strangest 
thing of all, however, was the account first given of the 
proceedings to the effect that in two days “the ammuni- 
“tion was exhausted, and Mr. Quinton then ordered a 
“ sauve qui peut.” In this account, short as it is, there are 
very many very strange things. Although modern guns 
are but too likely to lend themselves to the waste of ammu- 
nition, modern ammunition to some extent makes amends 
by being much lighter and much more portable than of old. 
It is inconceivable that, unless some accident of which 
we were not informed deprived them of their re- 
serves, five hundred men should have been led into a 
difficult and disturbed district peopled by tribes equally 
warlike and treacherous, with only ammunition enough to 
last them for two days. The Ghoorkas are not only among 
the bravest, but under their own officers (and as only 
Ghoorka regiments were drawn upon here, they can have 
been under no other) among the steadiest troops in the world, 
and five hundred of them ought, one would have thought, 
unless completely surprised, which was admittedly not the 
case here, to have cut their way through any amount of 
Manipuris. Of course if you first blaze away all your 
ammunition, and then take to your heels, which is the rude 
equivalent of the tactics described in the telegram, any- 
thing may happen. But officers like those of the 42nd and 
44th Bengal Infantry, and an experienced leader like 
Colonel SKENE, can never, save on the clearest proof, be 
area such an insane as well as unworthy course of 
condu 


Later news showed that the perplexity with which the 
first intelligence was regarded in this country was shared 
in India; nor can even the latest be said to have re- 
moved it. This later news is, indeed, inconsistent with 
the earlier story, though it contains the almost equally 
astonishing particulars that Mr. Quiyton and Colonel 
Skene, when the Residency seemed untenable, “ went out 
“to ask terms,” the maddest of things in such cases, and 
were captured ; while part of the garrison, as well as the 
European persons who had been mentioned in an earlier 
despatch, though shelled out of the Residency, did actually 
cut their way through, and join the relieving column. 
This later news, however, if it is to be believed that 
additional small detachments of two hundred and of 
sighty Ghoorkas were on the way to support the main 

umn, complicates the miscalculation which seems to 
have prevailed throughout. For, let us repeat, to send 
into a difficult hill-country, inhabited by warlike tribes, in- 
fantry detachments too strong for an escort and not strong 
enough for an army, unequipped with artillery, and liable 
to be cut off in detail in the passes, is sheer lunacy. 
In all probability the matter was one of those checks 
which now and then must occur in such transactions as 
ours on the Indian frontiers. ‘“ De l'audace” pays so often 
that it is sure not to pay some time or other. The only 
inexplicable thing is that, as Mr. Quinton must have known 
better than any one the dangerous character of the Sena- 
putty or Prince Commander-in-Chief, and as he showed 
his sense of the danger by ordering up so relatively large 
4 force as seven hundred men, in addition to the 
Residency guard, he did not equip it more strongly still. 
Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the strong concentration 
of troops ordered will restore order in Manipur at once and 
at all costs. For the State is surrounded by some of the 
most restless tribes in the world—Nagas, Lushais, and 
what not—with whom we have had trouble enough already. 


LORD GRANVILLE, 


Cc speaks volumes for the attractive qualities of the late 
Lord Granvitte that, even in the recency of his 
decease, his critics should have found themselves able to 
treat his political career with so much indulgence. Few, 
indeed, must have been the personal enemies of a Minister who 
could leave behind him a record of failure, so unbroken and so 
disastrous, without provoking harsher comments than have 
as yet been elicited from any of his opponents. Even the 
audacious eulogies of some of the more shameless order of 
Gladstonians have failed to rouse any resentful reply, and, 
so far as appears, there seems to be a general disposition to 
vote an amnesty to the many and grievous errors of this 
departed diplomatist. We are all to agree to forget those 
calamitous international battles of his which bid fair to be as 
far-reaching in their effects as the fight of Chevy Chase, and 
to cause the child unborn to rue the negotiations of those 
days. Or, if we cannot forget, we are to ignore them, or to set 
off against them those intellectual charms and social graces 
for which Lord GRANVILLE was so justly distinguished—to 
ive him, in fact, the benefit of that sort of treatment which 
Reena indignantly refused to apply to Cuartes I. If 
anybody says, for instance, that Lord GraNnvILLEe permitted 
Russia to defy her treaty obligations to us in Europe, and to 
cajole and outwit us in Central Asia, we are to remind the 
objector of the sweetness of Lord GRayvILue’'s temper, and 
the exquisite urbanity of his manners. If anybody com- 
plains that Mr. Guapstone’s Foreign Minister from 13880 to 
1885 was associated with the disgrace of Majuba Hill and the 
deeper dishonour of Khartoum, and was in a stricter sense 
responsible for allowing Germany to enter into the inherit- 
ance of English enterprise and energy in Eastern Africa, 
the reply is to be that he spoke French like a native. 
Surely this is carrying the conventionalities of contem- 
porary political criticism somewhat absurdly far. The con- 
temporary political critic cannot, no doubt, and perhaps 
ought not to, speak with quite the freedom of the historian 
on the characters and careers of recently deceased states- 
men; but, unless his functions are to be reduced to an 
absurdity, and his style is to model itself on that of an 
eighteenth-century dedication, he must claim a little more 
freedom than the chorus of obituary biographers seems dis- 
posed to allow him. 

After all, too, it is possible, as it happens, to discuss Lord 
GRANVILLE’s public life in his various capacities of Foreign 
Minister, party leader, and politician in general, and to 
discuss it with little reserve, without finding oneself com- 
pelled to say anything very severe of Lord Granville 
himself. For much is said, and much explained, if not 
excused, when we say that Foreign Minister, party leader, 
and politician alike were in their worst defects the direct 
offspring of traditions from which it would have been im- 
possible for the man behind the Minister, the party leader, 
and the politician to shake himself free. The interested 
praises which have been lavished upon him by Gladstonians 
for his unshaken fidelity to his leader have, in fact, a sig- 
nificance unintended by those who utter them. Lord 
GRANVILLE’s mind, we have been told with unction, was 
even in old age as “open as Mr. Grapstons’s to the 
“ reception of new ideas.” It may have been so, but 
it did not need to be so; for Lord Granvitte was of 
those who did not require to “find salvation” for them- 
selves when Mr. Giapstone “went over.” He had found 
it many years before—from earliest youth, indeed—and 
it consisted in the simple doctrine that Liberal policy 
is to be defined as “that policy which any leader of the 
“ Liberal party can induce a majority of its members to 
“adopt.” Reposing serenely upon this dogma, it is in 
the last degree improbable that Lord Granvite’s mind 
ever became acquainted with any of those agonizing experi- 
ences which have been undergone by that of Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN, who leaned for a time to the soul-destroying 
heresy that there may be such thing as a Liberal policy 
other than and even opposed to that which the leader and 
majority of that party for the time being may have thought 
fit to adopt. To Lord Granvitie it seemed, we have no 
doubt, the most natural thing in the world to “go Home 
Rule” himself as soon as he found that Mr. GLapstong and 
all but seventy or eighty of his followers were going Home 
Rule. If the Liberal party approved of the new policy, 
then the country must want it; tor the country always, and 
before all things, wants—in the sense of “ needing,” if not 
at all times in the sense of “ desiring”"—to be ruled by the 
Liberal party. This way of looking at politics accounts, we 
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—— 


think, for a good deal of the Minister's tranquil and 
contented blunderings at the Foreign Office, There was 
n6 particular reason why Lord GRanviLLe, unless per- 
haps from a certain cosmopolitanism of upbringing, and 
possibly from some hereditary taste fur his father’s career, 
should have “fancied himself” as a diplomatist ; and asa 
matter of fact, except for a few months in 1851, he never 
held the seals of the Foreign Office at all until he was 
getting on for sixty. But we have very little doubt that 


_ the repeated and disastrous defeats of his diplomacy were 


not exclusively, nor even mainly, due to his own’ want of 
courage and decision. They were in most, if not all, in- 
stances, defeats imposed upon him by the exigencies of his 
leader’s Parliamentary and domestic policy ; his principal 
share in the discredit of them consists in his having 
acquiesced in the danger, or dishonour, or both, to which 
they exposed his country. And in his philosophic endur- 
ahce of this he would naturally be much sustained by 
his conviction that the maintenance of the Liberal party 
in office was of more importance than any number of diplo- 
matic victories, and that to have insured it was sufficient to 
atone for any number of diplomatic defeats. It isa mistake, 
we suspect, to connect this sentiment with any extraordinary 


-enthusiasm for Mr. Guapstone. No doubt Lord GraNnvILLE 


was greatly under his leader’s influence—was, indeed, en- 
tirely unable, if he even tried, to make any fight for a policy of 
his own when it came to the pinch ; but he may have suc- 
cambed, and we think he did succumb, much more to the 
pressure which Mr. GiapsTone could and did bring to bear 
on him as leader of the party than to his merely moral and 
orem authority. Some of the diplomatic contests which 

ve ended so deplorably for the country under Lord Gran- 
VILLE’s conduct he opened with much apparent spirit and 
resolution ; and signs have not been wanting on more than 
one occasion that it was in obedience to higher authority 
that he lowered his weapon and beat an ignominious 
rétreat. It is easy to imagine how the necessary pressure 
wasapplied. The resignation of a Foreign Secretary during 
an active foreign complication must, in nine cases out of 
ten, foreshadow the downfall within a few weeks or months 
of the Administration which he has quitted ; and the mind 
refuses to contemplate Lord GranviL.e in the act of facing 
the terrible responsibility of driving a Liberal Government 
into Opposition and replacing them by Conservatives. Any- 
thing, he would think, must be better, anything would be 
more patriotic than that. 


The better side, or perhaps we should say the healthier 
influence, of Lord Granvitte’s Whiggery was traceable in 
the willingness with which he subordinated his personal 
claims to the interests of his party. He could not but have 
sometimes felt the perversity of fortune which denied the 
highest prize of political life to a man who attained to 
Cabinet office as many as forty years ago, and only eight 
years afterwards had actually had the offer of the Premier- 
ship. And, considering the cause of his being compelled to 
decline it—the opposition, that is to say, of another Whig 
statesman just then, perhaps, at the lowest point of un- 

pularity and discredit which he ever touched —it is in the 

ighest degree honourable to Lord GranvittE that he 
should not only not have resented, but that he should 
hardly have seemed to feel, his disappointment. There 
is a certain irony in the fact that Lord Granvitie’s 
sacrifice of himself for the unity of the “ great Liberal 
“ party” should have been forced upon him by another 
Whig as typical as himself in re-pect of the supersti- 
tiousness of his belief that the inheritance of the official 
earth belonged as by divine ordinance to the Whig 
saints. Lord Jonn Russe.i, however, had throughout his 
career been in the habit of adding a corollary to the effect 
that the saintliest of these suynts were to be found in those 

ious families which had so long been dedicated to the 

hig cult, and that the first of these families had the Duke 
of Bedford for its head. I+ 1s only justice to Lord Gran- 
VILLE to say that he never corrupted the primitive faith 
once delivered to this polities) party by any such private 
interpolation as this. In 1859, as again, when for the 
second time he received a R yal ~ummons, in 1880, he waived 
his own claims to polities] ; reeedence—claims which on the 
second occasion he could with complete formal propriety 
have insi-ted upon—with a waznanimous alacrity., Self- 
denial was, it is true, made easier tu him at this as at all 
periods of his life by the fact that his dislike of responsi- 
bility seems to have been a!ways stronger than his ambition, 
and his distaste for work to have exceeded both. And though 
he accepted philosophically enough his twice repeated miss 


of the Premiership, and though he gave way with his aecus- 
tomed grace to Lord Rosesery in the Government of 1886, 
he is understeod to have entertained a strong view as to the 
impropriety of passing over such claims fs his in the dis- 
tribution of Cabinet offices, or of failing to provide a post 
of adequate dignity and emoluments for an ex-Minister 
whom advancing years and ill health—or even the record 
of past failures—should have disqualified for an appoint- 
ment to his former office. He had, in short, the defects and 
virtues of the thoroughgoing dyed-in-the-wool Whig peer, in 
about equal proportion ; and it was as much his misfortune as 
his fault that his country lost by the one what his party 
gained by the other. 


SNIGGLING. 


“ CYINIGGLING ” is a particularly mean and unsports- 

manlike form of poaching salmon, which is common 
on the Tweed and its tributaries. Some men bave been 
convicted of “sniggling,” they have appealed, and. a com- 
mittee has been formed to support their cause. 

All this is very well ; we have, of course, no opinion to 
express as to whether the men were guilty or not. The 
member for the Border Burghs, Mr. Brown, has been 
addressing his constituents, and has complained that the 
men were convicted on the evidence of the water bailiffs, 
With this, also, we have nothing to do for the present. It 
is true that persons who sympathize with sniggling are not 
likely to testify against it, and that persons who do not 
sympathize, not being water- bailiffs, may have their private 
reasons for not studyiog the operations of snigglers. How- 
ever, suppose the convicted men are pure as snow, it must 
surely be known to Mr. Brown that sniggling is the com- 
monest thing in the world among his constituents. On one 
small pool, when the water is low, you may see as many as 
six or seven men and boys all diligently flogging the water 
within a few yards of each other. Whether any one is quite 
so foolish as to expect to catch fish by a fair lure, in these 
circumstances, may be doubted. But the men are not fish- 
ing fairly with a lure. They cast, as a rule, with an 
enormous fly, sometimes weighted with lead. They often 
lower the points of their rods deep into the water, and then 
bring them out witha jerk. The object, of course, is to 
strike the hook into the side of the salmon, and then drag 
him out. The whole pool is carefully dragged in this way ; 
occasionally an unlucky trout is hooked, and flies forth on 
to'dry land. Now it is clear that this plan, in open or in 
preserved water, must destroy large quantities of salmon, 
and must utterly ruin fair fishing, where fair fishing was 
once very good, and was open toall, Thus snigglers ruin 
the free amusement of all fair fishers who used to angle on 
the open waters, for example, of the Ettrick. 


Now, Mr. Brown described this kind of abomination as 
“a murderous style of fishing, which I suppose none of us 
“ defend.” We are glad to hear sniggling thus spoken of ; 
but is the innocence of Mr. Brown really so perfect that he 
believes his constituents not to defend or, at least, to practise 
sniggling? Doeshethink that they do not sniggle—that they 
have any prejudice against sniggling! If so, let him adopt 
somespecious disguise and visit his native streams in October. 
If he does not see what we have described, and if he does 
not think that what he sees is sniggling, he is hard to con- 
vince. It is perfectly true that sniggling is a difficult 
offence to prove. A fish which rises fairly at the nose is 
often fonl-hooked by accident. He “comes out by the 
“tail” ; but he has not been sniggled if he hooks himself 
in trying to take the fly. The water-bailiffs, or one of 
them, said, “ all the fish came out tail first.” Mr. Browy 
mentions a case in which he and a well-known sportsman, 
now dead, caught nine salmon, four of which were foul- 
hooked. This was an astonishing proportion, but purely 
accidental. In the evidence of the bailiffs “all the fish ” 
were foul-hooked. Charity believeth all things; but, 
granting that the fish were never caught by the mouth, 
the inference is obvious, Is it not obvious to Mr. Brown ! 
Granting the premisses, for the sake of argument, grant- 
ing that out of several fish not one was hooked by 
the mouth, would Mr. Brown have any doubts as to 
whether the fishing was fair? The method of sniggling 
can, in a moment, be made to resemble the method ot 
fair fishing. It is only necessary to make a proper cast, 
and let the water bring it round in the usual way. But 
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that is not the sniggler’s way. He tries to sink his fly 
to the bottom, and then snatches it forth with a jerk. We 
would be the last to urge interference with the fair fish- 
ing of a working-man, or any other man. But it should 
be plain to Mr. Brown, if he thinks of it, that the persons 
who drive fair fishers from the waterside are really the 
snigglers. They do not leave the fair fisher a solitary 
chance, and they may, as a matter of actual fact, be seen 
sniggling in numbers, many of them on the same pool. If 
nobody defends sniggling, let them denounce and endeavour 
to discountenance it. The simple and short end of sniggling 
must soon be the destruction of salmon, and no sport left 
for any fair sportsman, be he a duke or be heaweaver. The 
old leistering was a far more manly sport, and not a whit more 
deadly than the sneaking and despicable practice of snig- 
gling. Every one will be of Mr. Brown’s opinion that 
water-bailiffs must not interfere with fair and legal fishers. 
But can Mr. Brown assure his constituents that he sincerely 
wishes anybody to interfere with sniggling? Is there any 
conceivable authority whom he would willingly allow to 
prevent sniggling! We fear that any interference with the 

leasures of the sniggler would be apt to cost Mr. Brown 

is seat. Fishing is a contemplative man’s recreation. He 
can contemplate without fishing, and perhaps he would 
rather do so than be continually worried with disputes 
about sniggling. But we may warn gentlemen snigglers 
that if unfettered they would very soon destroy their own 
recreation, as they have already ruined the sport of every 
fair fisher in their neighbourhood. But people like Mr. 
Brown may as well be frank, and say positively whether 
they really do abhor sniggling and wish to put it down, or 
whether they are quite ready to let all the world go snig- 
gling at pleasure. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE'’S LETTER. 


HE letter which Sir Cuartes Dike contributed last 
week to the Speaker is encouraging to that occasion- 

ally woell-abused person, the journalist. It is not uncom- 
monly said—and sometimes with truth—that this unofficial 
and irresponsible commentator bys the Jaw down with a 
plentiful lack of knowledge of the facts and an airy dis- 
regard of the secret lets and hindrances in public affairs of 
which the responsible statesman is compelled to take account. 
It might be supposed that Sir Cuartes Ditke, who held an 
important post in a long Administration, would avoid these 
errors of the.“ ill-informed scribe.” Yet he has written a 
letter on the Newfoundland question in which some essential 
facts and several important conditions are ignored as com- 
pletely as they could have been by any journalist. The 
letter ends with a taunt at Lord Saissury’s foreign policy, 
which comes worse from the writer than it could come from 
any but one or two other men in the country. Sir Cuares 
Ditke declares that France refuses to sell her rights in 
Newfoundland “ because of her irritation about Egypt.” We 
dare say he is partly right ; and what then? It is to be pre- 
sumed that the politicians who decided to occupy Egypt 
foresaw that the measure would make France the more 
exacting in all her dealings with England. If they did not, 
what are we to think of their sagacity! It has commonly 
been understood that, to his honour, Sir Cuartes Dike 
was of all politicians who did it the most resolute to see it 
done. But, if that is so, with what grace does he make the 
consequence of his own acts a ground of reproach to other 
men! If hedid not foresee those consequences, with what 


authority can he, who tacitly confesses his own want of | 


foresight, speak on foreign affiirs 

All through Sir Cnaries Ditke's long letter there is 
either a curious inability to grasp facts or a determination 
toignore them. Substantially what he does is to restate 
the view of the Newfoundlanders with a better vocabulary 
and a certain appearance of reasoning. 
that view is. Put in plain words, it is this—that the 
Newfoundlanders are the sole judges of what is to be 
tolerated in the French rights, have alone the right to say 
what course is to be taken 1m clealing with them, and that 


France must submit or must b+ made to do so by England. 
Now that party politicians at St. Joha’s should talk in this 
fashion, and that warm-hearted young men like Mr. 


Aryoup Forster should say ditto to them, is intelligible 
enough. Bat we did not expect to find a gentleman who 
filled the place of Under secretary for Foreign Affairs 
repeating their tall talk, and entirely ignoring some of 
the most important elements in the whole question. After 


We know what | 


all, the power of France and her determination to have her 

ights, whether it be inspired by irritation about Egypt or 
other causes, are facts of some moment. A statesman has 
to deal, we have always understood, not with things as he 
would like them to be, but with things as they are. Now, 
as things are, France has certain undoubted rights in New- 
foundland, and certain claims which are matters of dispute. 
She insists on the first to the full, and insists also on 
having her voice in the interpretation of the second. If 
that right is refused, it is competent to her taydeclare war. 
Sir Crartes Ditke may assert that she will not do so, but we, 
who do not profess to be sons of the prophets, prefer to go 
by experienceand probability. If Sir CHares says that a war 
with France might lead to a useful clearing up of disputes, 
we will consider his policy ; but he has not said so as yet. 
The alternative, of course, is peaceful negotiation ; which 
again, and equally of course, entails upon us the necessity of 
avoiding irritating action for the time being. Sir CHaRLEs 
DrkeE makes much of the fact that we are threatening to 
override Newfoundland, and protests, in what we cannot 
but think somewhat mischievous terms, that we should not 
take this course with a powerful colony. Here, again, he 
overlooks facts. France looks, and can only look, to the 
Imperial Government. Are we to make the humiliating 
confession that one part of the Empire, and that a very 
small one, cannot be controlled? If not, we must control 
it, or allow it to dictate the policy of all the rest. The 
parallel case which Sir Cuartes Ditke cites—the determi- 
nation of Victoria to do something which might embroil 
us with China—is a dangerous one. Will Sir CHaries 
maintain that, in such a case, we should go to war 
with China, however important it might be in the general 
interests of the Empire to remain at peace with her! 
When Sir Cuartes maintains that, if Newfoundland were a 
State of the American Union, “ France would sell her rights 
“ jn five minutes,” he is again indulging in vague conjec- 
ture. As a matter of fact, Newfoundland is a British 
colony, and must act as what she is, or cease to be it. When 
she is in a position to apply for admission into the Union, she 
will be able to learn whether with her population she would 
be accepted as a State at all; then whether she would 
be admitted with the French claims hanging to her ; and 
then whether France will consent to waive her claim: in 
five minutes, or at all. 


ENGLAND AND AFRICA. 


HERE have been received during the last week or so 

not a few interesting details respecting the delimita- 
tion-—so impertant and so long neglected—of English 
territories in Africa. The Italian arrangement, as far as 
it goes, is fully satisfactory, taking in Lake Rudolph, 
Doko, and the Shillook country, and requiring only to 
be completed by an equally satisfactory tracing north 
of the Abyssinian claims. At present, unless we mis- 
take, we are not much “ forrader” in that direction than 
that the Italians abstain from pressing their claims on 
Kassala, which is but a negative satisfaction. Even with 
the best of friends, the sweet simplicity of the written word 
is always desirable, and to do the Italians justice, without 
any nasty suggestion that they will hive quite enough to 
do with their sphere as it is, they are in excellent dispositions 
to give it. Things are less satisfactory on the side of the 
Congo State. A violent attack on the projects of its 
administrators in the Jimes, aud an ingenious apology in 
the same paper, leave us convinced that, unless King 
Lxovo.p interferes sharply, his deputies there will be 
likely to take leaves out of Mr. Srayvey’s book with the 
special purpove of damaging Mr. Stancey'’s employers. 
Even the apology admits that Captain or Lieutenant Vax 
Kercknoven will go to Lado if he can—t» Lado, which is 
on the Nile, which is the old capital of the Equatorial 
province of Egypt, and which is hundrets of miles beyond 
the treaty-fixed frontier of the Cooyo State. We do not 
want that honest Belgian man in our closet —all the more 
that we remember that he and his brother officers, whother 
intentionally or not, were no sinall contribatories to Major 
Barrrecot'’s nistortupe by diverting Tirroo Tin's levies for 
their own purposes, Beyond the purallels of g° North and 
30° East the Free State ollicers have no business whacever. 
We have wore sympathy wth their griefs agai:s: the 
South Afria Company in the matter of Ketanza, and 
wit) Portugal in the matter of Lunda. But even here it 
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may be that, considering the very_ineffectual 
control they have exerted over their undoubted sphere, it 
would be better if they held their hands. 


As for the Portuguese in their relations with ourselves, 


they must,: if we believe all tales, have gone stark mad. 
The neglect to furnish particulars to the English Govern- 
ment of the seizure of the Countess of Carnarvon, and 
the proclamation of martial law in Sofala and Manicaland, 
which was first denied and afterwards admitted, are per- 
haps the most satisfactory comments possible on the idle 
charge of bullying Portugal which certain folk have made 
against Lord Satispury. After being treated with altogether 
extraordinary forbearance in the matter of the Convention 
of last year, Portugal, for her own advantage, not for ours, 
es a modus vivendi, and begins to negotiate afresh. 
One of the most important points, if not the most important 
point, of these negotiations is that she shall facilitate 
access to the disputed territories. She does this by 
sending hasty levies, partly composed of raw volunteers, 
to the spot, by seizing English steamers, and by establish- 
ing martial law over the regions in question. It is 
scarcely too much to say that it would serve the Portuguese 
right if the South Africa Company’s men, as they probably 
could, were to drive every Portuguese into the gates 
of ‘Lorenzo Marques and Quillimane, and hold the whole 
country pendente lite. And this we say, having, as we have 
shown before, no kind of partisan feeling for the Company, 
and being even disposed to regard with very modified affec- 
tion some of its ways and proceedings. If from the be- 
ginning Portugal had confined herself either to the part 
of the persecuted innocent or to that of the bold cham- 
pion who will die in the last ditch, there would be some- 
thing—not much—to say for her. But, so far from doing 
this, she has alternately whined and bullied, till her most 
partial or impartial friends must be a little disgusted, 
and come to the conclusion that there must be an end 
of this. It is true that there are some wicked ones 
who nod and wink and say that the whole thing is very 
much of a sham. The Portuguese Government wants to 
speak “prave orts” and do prave deeds to the gallery 
before it makes the final arrangement, which it will be too 
happy to conclude, and the Mozambique Company wants to 
get some trumps in its hand before it comes to terms 
with the other Company, and is, for a consideration, its 
very good friend. And, indeed, we should be sorry to say 
that there may not be a great deal of truth in this. At 
any rate, an inkling that it may be so will not be nipped 
in the bud, but the contrary, by the perusal of a very inte- 
resting little pamphlet, with a capital map of the disputed 
districts, which the guileless Colonel p— AnDRADA has pub- 
lished (London: Puitip). Here may be read the most dis- 
tressful things, such as that “ Muraca is always drunk,” and 
that another chief “almost worships the white Portu- 
“ guese. Unfortunately he is very old,” adds the guileless 
Colonel. It is impossible to read this pamphlet without 
conceiving a strong affection for Senhor pE ANDRADA; 
impossible, also, after reading it not to see that these things 
are probably an allegpry. 


\ 


THE ITALIAN COUNTERCHECK QUARRELSOME. 


le questions whether Italy has had technical justifica- 
tion for the reeall of her Minister from Washington ; 
whether, supposing her to have the justification, she was 
wise in taking this emphatic step; and whether anything 
will come of it, are separate and distinct. The answer to 
the third must needs be mostly conjecture, and it may be 
briefly dismissed with this remark only—that if anythin 
of actual war will make the people of the United 
States realize the necessity for a reform in their corru 
judicial administration, it is the discovery that their slovenly 
practices may subject them to rebuke, and to inconvenient 
suspensions of diplomatic intercourse. As for the wisdom 
of the measure, that must depend on a good many con- 
siderations. The Americans, we see, are inclined to attri- 
bute it to the motives which dictated their own unmannerly 
dismissal of Lord Sackvitie. It is meant, they think, for 
home consumption. In that case, if the good it can do the 
Italian Ministry at home is greater than the harm it can 
do- it abroad, the Marquis pt Ruprn’s recall of the 
Minister is thoroughly justified on American principles. 
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Scotch gentleman who wasa liar himself to greet his brother 
story-teller. But perhaps time's noblest offspring is judg- 
ing Italian corn by American bushels. In the meantime, 
the flutter caused by the recall of Baron p1 Fava is almost 
justification enough for the measure. Mr. Biarne hag 
been dragged out at night, in spite of his gout, to sup 
President Harrison ; an enlightened press is en in 
huge cackle, and herds of reporters are seeking guidance 
from Cuauncey M. Depew—that serene, high-toned, and 
whole-souled man. 

As for the question whether the Italian Government has 
been technically justified in recalling its Minister, there 
can, we should think, be no doubt about it, except in the 
minds of American journalists, who are notoriously excel- 
lent judges of diplomatic orthodoxy. The case is very 
plain. Eleven Italians, of whom three, if not four, are 
still believed to have been subjects of King HumBERT, were 
massacred by a mob in the most important city in the 
Southern States. They had been tried by an American 
Court on the charge of murder and acquitted, but were 
still in prison awaiting trial on another charge. They were 
pet out in broad daylight by a mob, which the autho- 
rities of the city made not the smallest attempt to restrain, 
and were barbarously killed. When the Italians appealed 
to the Government of the United States for redress, they 
were told that nothing could be done except through 
the very authorities at New Orleans who looked on at 
the massacre with indifference. These authorities can do 
nothing except with the help of those very citizens of New 
Orleans who first perpetrated and then applauded the 
murder. The Italians were told that the Federal Constitu- 
tion gives the Central Government no power, and that there 
was nothing for it but to wait till the grand jury of New 
Orleans, composed of the lynchers and their friends, was 
pleased to take steps. If it did not, why then there was 
nothing more to be done. If a certain amount of petti- 
fogging wrangles and sham dignified bluster is put aside, 
Mr. Buatne’s answer to the Italian notification is in fact 
nothing but a repetition of the excuse that the Constitution 
of the United States gives the Federal Government abso- 
lutely no power to protect foreigners from mob violence in 
New Orleans. Practically, of course, this amounts to a denial 
of justice, and the possible consequence need hardly be 
pointed out. It is rhetorical nonsense to say that these 
men killed at New Orleans were “enemies of the human 
“ race.” Whocalled themso? The regular Court acquitted 
them of murder, and they were put to death bya mob. It 
is the American contention, apparently, that whenever a 
rabble in one of their cities is pleased to condemn any body of 
men as ‘‘enemies of the human race,” it must be allowed 
to make an end of them. Very confidence in the 
native virtues of the rabble is needed to blind a man to 
the meaning of a doctrine of this kind. It is, in plain fact, 
only the excuse made for Jew-baiting by the peasants of 
Russia. In both countries the rabble, whether they be 
citizens of New Orleans or Russian mujiks, are extremely 
apt to find excuses for the murder of rivals in trade or 
creditors. The infamous attack made on the negroes of 
New York by the Irish mob during the Civil War is a 
pretty sufficient illustration of what this precious interpre- 
tation of the rights of the people means. It may be that 
at New Orleans no element of this kind entered into the 
attack on the prison; but if the mob headed by any 
casual lawyer ParkeErson is to be judge, who can answer 
for it that the next step will not be a general attack on the 
Italian retail dealers? The Italian Government is at least 
perfectly entitled to ask the American whether, as a matter 
of fact, foreigners resident in the United States are in 
future to hold their lives at the mercy of a mob and an 
agitator. If the Federal Government answers, as sub- 
stantially it has answered, that nothing can be done, 
then the Italians are absolutely justified in publicly show- 
ing their resentment. 


THE SERIOUS CONTRIBUTOR. 


BY this time, no doubt, the Editor of the Nineteenth 

Century is wishing that Mr. James Know had 
never been born, and Mr. James Know es is firmly deter- 
mined to enforce strictly upon the Wineteenth Century the 
rule that the editor shall under no circumstances be allowed 
to masquerade as a mere contributor. If it had been any- 


They should admire him as an apt pupil, even if they do 
not sympathize with him for the reason which induced the 


body else—even his own familiar friend—who mocked at 
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Mr. Harrison and his enthusiasm of ae in the 
March number of the Nineteenth Century, Mr: Harrison 
could have borne it, as he has borne before now, not only 
“ banter” and “chaff,” but “as shrewd knocks as any 
“ one,” in literary controversy. But when Mr. KxNow zs, 
in his own name, bantered Mr. Harrison—nay, more, made 
against him “ passionate imputations of gross and unworthy 
“ practices "—and would not let Mr. Harrison banter back, 
or repel the passionate imputations, why then Mr, Harrison 
felt bound, not only to expose Mr. Kxowzzs’s atrocious 
conduct, but to denounce, in the n of its editor, and to 
banish, as CorroLanus banished Rome, “ the Review which 
“ IT had supported since its first appearance in 1877. 

It was shutting Mr. Harrison out that really broke 
him down and drove him to take arms under the colours of 
Mr. Harris. The banter he could have stood, and the 
aa imputations he could have disregarded. But 

e did want to have his say, and he was prevented from 
ing it. For, when he would have answered Mr. 
OWLES, the editor of the Nineteenth Century interposed 
and said in substance, “This correspondence must now cease,” 
qualifying his ultimatum only by the announcement that 
perhaps it need not cease if Mr. Harrison would send 
along his copy to be edited. In short, the cruel editor, by 
Mr. Harrison’s account, was resolved to have the last word 
about the Exary Marbles, unless he (the editor) should be 
induced to go through the form of changing his mind. 
Mr. Harrison was particularly annoyed by this treatment, 
because “ the controversies about pigs, monkeys, protozoas, 
“ and their bearing on the Gospels, drag on in the Vineteenth 
“ over months and years,” and he thought a third paper about 
the Exer Marbles was no more than justice demanded. 

The most gratifying thing in the apologia of Mr. Harrison 
is his account of the motive which prompted his Fortnightly 
article. He wrote not only “on my own behalf,” but also 
“on that of other serious contributors to miscellaneous 
“ reviews,” to explain that no serious contributor ought to 
be “ disowned, assailed, and satirized by the editor in person 
“ for what he had himself provided for the instruction of 
“the public.” This suggests that serious contributors 
regard the editors of publications consisting of signed articles 
as nally responsible for the opinions of the signatories, 
and as carrying on their labours in order to “instruct” 
a thankless public. Considering the very “ miscellaneous ” 
nature of the Nineteenth Century and the other monthly 
reviews nowadays, and how largely they depend for their 
attractions upon internecine controversy, this seems severe. 
For our part, we cannot see why the editor of the Nine- 
teenth Century should not t contributions from Mr. 
James KNow es to any extent that the multifarious avoca- 
tions of the latter gentleman will permit. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


has become rather a weariness of the flesh to say the 
correct things about the Volunteers. We know, and 
have heard, and have said them ad nauseam. As for the 
truth, it is so useless to tell it, that the most conscientious 
of men may be pardoned for sparing himself the trouble. 
It is quite correct to say that the Volunteer movement has 
been justified by its persistence. We know that the zeal of 
officers and men is most respectable. There is not a man, 
woman, or dog in the country who does not know that the 
War Office has after many years been forced to cease from 
sniffing at the Volunteers. It is as certain as the multipli- 
cation table that they have forced “the authorities” to 
take them seriously, and have of their own mere motion 
increased their own efficiency. It is beyond dispute that 
they are more efficient to-day than they were thirty years 
ago, and without fatuous confidence one may believe that 
they will be still better ten years hence—or some of them 
will at least. On the other hand, who has not heard that 
they are not an army, and never will be till they have been 
supplied with much they want at present? Their deficiency 
in officers is as clear as the sun at noonday. We might add 
to our list of pros and cons, but shall not do so. 

Perhaps at this, or any other, time when the Volunteers 
come up for discussion, the most useful thing to do is to 
put, and attempt to answer, the question whether the 
nature of things will permit a force, which must exist wnder 
the conditions imposed by this same unmanageable nature 
of things on the Volunteers, to be “an army.” Let us dis- 
tinguish, The Volunteers may do a great deal of good by 
keeping alive the spirit of discipline, by supplying whole- 


some exercise, and by, so to speak, rough-hewing many men 
who have in them the making of good soldiers. This is 


‘much; but does it follow that the Volunteers can ever, as 


as their ization remains even approximately what 
be the answer to that question will, in 
fact, be the answer to this other—Is it possible to do in 
leisure time, and by purely voluntary. work, what has 
always been the strenuous undivided work of years? You 
cannot make a tinker, tailor, or candlestick-maker by one 
night’s practice a week and three days’ work in a year. It 
would be to show a certain want of respect for the noble 
rofession of arms to suppose that you can make a soldier 
that amount of apprenticeship. Therefore, it is quite a 
matter of course that Volunteers should be deficient in 
maneuvring power, and inferior to soldiers in shooting. As 
long as they are men who practise as much and no more 
than they do, it cannot be otherwise, and when they prac- 
tise much more, they must perforce cease to be Volunteers, 
because they would have no time left for the pursuit of 
their trades and professions, and would in fact become 
voluntary soldiers, which is quite another thing. There- 
fore, the Volunteers must always, in obedience to the master 
of us all—the nature of things—remain inferior to soldiers 
in soldiering. If that is once fairly recognized, we shall 
clear our ideas notably. *A corps here and there formed of 
men with exceptional means, leisure, and zeal, may approxi- 
mate fairly to the professional standard ; but the Volunteer 
army of two hundred thousand and odd men is not 
to be j by a few hard spots, but by the general 
texture. If it is to be relied on to be an army, it must be 
asawhole. Then there is the question of the officers. 

e hear that the Volunteers are 1,100 short of their com- 
plement, and would be worse off still if colonels did not put 
up with merely ornamental captains and lieutenants, to say 
nothing of the fact that the colonel himself is occasionally 
(we put it mildly) more ornamental than useful. The 
identical same complaint is made of the Militia. Here, 
again, the persistent nature of things comes in, and wants 
‘to know what people expect. These two forces require 
several—say, fifteen—thousand officers, of whom the great 
majority should be young, and all should be strong. It is 
asking a great deal to ask that you should find this number 
of men, not to devote themselves to the work and live by 
it, in the hope, generally vain, but always lively, of winning 
the great prizes, but to do it, at the cost of labour and 
money out of pocket, in the time left them by other avoca- 
tions, and with no prospect of big prizes. One might as 
reasonably expect to get an able, learned, and high- 
spirited clergy when the stipends are cut to the quick 
and there are no bishoprics. Men ought to go in for 
the love of truth; but they won’t—or at least the best 


won't. It is melancholy ; but that is how human nature 
is made. So of Volunteers and Militia. You have no 
right to that you will find thousands of men to do 


hard work for little thanks and less pay, plus their daily 
business and at the expense of their pockets. Perhaps they 
ought to do it; but they won’t. The fact is that, as a rule, 
the man with a real love of soldiering, who would be an 
ideal Volunteer officer, has love of soldiering enough to go 
into the army. There are a few hundreds who will not, or 
cannot, be the real thing, and who take to Volunteering ; 
but to expect that there should be thousands is to ask pears 
from the elm. To be sure, our idea of military organization 
is just to make that absurd demand. 


A LESSON IN STYLE, 


iv we are ever enterprising enough to found a “ school for 
“ critics,” it would be an interesting exercise to “ set” 
passages from contemporary English authors, and to test 
the pupil’s power of identifying the writers by their style. 
Such a passage as the following, for instance, would be ia 
very good one to choose for its easiness for one of the lower 
forms :— 


They disfigure all they take; they bespatter all they borrow; they 
would make their Lord Chesterfield behave like a Margate Johnny and 
their Count d’Orsay like a Hampton ’Arry; they would make Goethe 
grotesque, Boccaccio a bourgeois, the Cid a swashbuckler, Bayard a 
brawler, and Milton's self a middle-class Methodist! They belittle or 
lampoon all they touch; they distort like a concave mirror; they have 
no more knowledge of the world than is folded up in a City clerk's Sunday 
breeches ; they cannot perceive what is bathos, or what is caricature, or 
what is outrage on manners, or sense, or harmony, or breeding ; yet they 
may steal with impunity the works of their superiors, and the law lets 
them eteal with this mgr whilst it puts in prison the beggar who 


took the baker’s twopenny 


| 
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By whom was this written and to what does it refer? Give 


. reasons for your answer. 


No doubt the first part of this question is a good deal less 


‘likely to puzzle the student than the second. He would, of 
course, reply at once that it was from the pen of the lady 
to be known as “ Ovrpa,” and the “reason” 
ich he would give for his answer would be the very 
ae rage that it could not possibly have been written by 
anybody élse. But to answer the question what it was all 
about would probably cost him more thought. Somebody 
has done something dreadful ; that, at least, is clear; and 
he might gather from a careful re-perusal of the 
passage that the offence—we mean the offence written 
about, and not that of the writer—was of a “ literary” de- 
scription. But it might be a very long time indeed before 
he guessed that it was a denunciation of the piratical 
“ adapters” of novels to the stage, and that the particular 
case of this outrage which has suggested the outburst is 
appropriation of a short story called Don Geswaldo, written 
by “ Ovrpa” in 1886, “the plot of which turns entirely on 
“ the struggle of conscience in a priest,” and which has since 
‘appeared in dramatic form as Zhe Village Priest. .And the 
discovery when made might fail to account to him for the 
wehemence of language above quoted, especially when it is 
- followed by the admission that “in 1889 appeared a French 
* novel, entitled Le Secret de la Terrassizre, on the same 
“ subject.” Because the inquiring student will then be likely 
‘to ask himself whether, if one author or another is visited by 
the brilliant idea of making the plot of a short story “turn 
-“ on a struggle in the conscience of a priest,” the whole 
_ subject of priests’ consciences and struggles is henceforth to 
+e tabu to every other author and dramatist in the world. 
Lest “ Ovurpa,” however, should charge us with treating 
areal grievance with levity, we will at once, if she wishes 
it, admit its reality without reserve. The rights or the 
courtesies governing the adaptation of novels to the 
purposes of the stage undoubtedly need revision, in a 
reasonable and moderate spirit, by all the parties concerned, 


and that is precisely why we object to the question being 


previously complicated by hysterics. “ Ourpa” does not say 
in so many words that The Village Priest is a direct 
plagiarism from her story, and, in fact, there has been so 


much struggling of late in the clerical consciences of Non- 


conformists and others that perhaps it is not. But even 
if it is, it is foolish to discuss the grievance with such undue 
wealth of rhetoric. 


CAINE THE ACCUSER. 


A CONCEITED Frenchman usually brags about the 
superiority of his country, while a conceited English- 


man abuses his countrymen. Different as the acts seem, 


they we a aie by the same motive. The Frenchman 
says, I am a ect specimen of the test le on 
earth, therefore how A ars more am I par you 
foreigners. The Englishman says, I am incomparably more 
virtuous than any of you, my countrymen, so how great 
and good must I be. Of the two workings of the most 
despicable of human weaknesses, the French is the more 
absurd and the English the more sour, for this, if for no 
other reason, that it inspires so much mere lying and 
slandering. Your acrid, vain Englishman will make sins 
for other men if he cannot find them. Mr. Catng, once 
member for Barrow-in-Furness, has just been showing the 
world what the slow stalking contentious hissing vanity 
of the gander, to use Mr. Carty.e’s comparison, will lead 
an Englishman into doing. Mr. Carne is an eminent pos- 
sessor of that Nonconformist conscience which permits a 
man to tolerate any quantity of vice provided that he 
can thereby promote the cause of the one particular thing 
which he thinks virtue. He has lately been in India, and 
kis conscience has there stimulated him into forwardi 

the cause of humanity by bringing provably unfound 

charges against English officials and falas. It was’ neces- 
ory of course, for Mr. Caine to find a foil for his own 

ue, 

The way he did it was this. He took the notorious and 
certainly brutal Dumdum murder, and showed that the 
acquittal of the accused man O’Hara was due to. a base 
prostitution of justice by the Indian Administration and 
the judges. The facts are bad enough as they stood be- 
fore Mr. Carne adulterated them. Four soldiers, three of 
whom belonged to the Leinster Regiment, being on a 


and there: one of them shot him. Two of the soldiers 
turned Queen's evidence, and one of these two, Joszen 
GoLpssorouGH, swore that he saw O'Hara fire the shot. 
-Mr. Justice Norris, who tried the case, directed the jury 
that GoLpsporoveH was not an accomplice. It was be- 
lieved by O’Hara’s counsel that this was misdirection, and 
they appealed on his behalf to the Supreme Court, which 
in India has the power to revise criminal sentences. 
The Supreme Court agreed with them, and Mr. Justice 
Norris himself acknowledged that, on more mature con- 
sideration, he was convinced that he had misdirected the 
jury. The sentence, therefore, was quashed, and O'Hara 
escaped, . That there was here something disagreeably like 
a miscarriage of justice is, we are afraid, true; but it was 
produced by the working of rules which have been elabo- 
rated in order to secure fair play for prisoners. Every man 
of sense knows that it is better that a guilty person should 
escape now and then than that a hundred innocent men 
should be put in danger of their lives by slovenly methods 
of taking and weighing evidence. It is a good rule that no 
prisoner should be condemned on the mere word of an accom- 
plice who has turned evidence. There was no proof of the 
firing of the shot by O'Hara except the word of Goxps- 
BoROUGH, and he,.who was one of the party which drove 
the. murdered man into the tank, was undoubtedly an 
accomplice. So much for the facts of the case, as reported 
in the Indian Law Reports and repeated by “F.” and 
“ Anglo-Indian” in the Zimes of Thursday. We suppose 
that any person with the smallest knowledge of the unco’ 
guid and a trifling dash of story-teller faculty would be able 
to say what Mr. Caine made out of these bare facts. Of 
course he said at once that there was a brutal determination 
on the part of the English at Dumdum that no white man 
should suffer for the death of a nigger. It was nothing to 
Mr. Caine that Englishmen have been executed for the 
murder of natives, and that, in fact, the last murderer 
hanged in Calcutta was an Englishman who suffered for 
this very offence. Englishmen ought to be brutal just in 
order to throw up the exquisite Nonconformist virtue of 
Mr. Carng. So he proceeded to decide that the Leinster 
Regiment was furious, that it had threatened to mutiny if 
O'Hara was executed, that the Indian Government got 
frightened, sent the Leinster Regiment away from Dum- 
dum, and then put pressure on the Advocate-General and 
judges, who, after some little show of reluctance, quashed 


the sentence. Since then, natives have been murdered at 


every street corner in India by the brutal people who exist 
mainly as a shocking contrast to the good Mr. Caring, which 
nobody can deny. This penny dreadful would be incredi- 


_ble—; but it is treating it with too much respect to even 


call it incredible. A thing must have some similarity to 
the credible before it can be said to be the contrary. This 
egregious yarn has nothing in common with probability. 
Still, as there are ill-conditioned notoriety-hunters enough 
in the world tarred with the same brush as Mr. Carne, 
it is well that “ F.” and “ Anglo-Indian” have blown his 
tissue of secondhand fiction to pieces. The Leinster Regi- 
ment was sent from Dumdum in the ordinary course of 
service months before the trial of O’Hara, and, as these 
writers point out, the Indian Government can no more put 
pressure on the judges than Her Masesty’s Government 
can coerce the Queen’s Bench. As a kind of postscript 
to their exposure of Mr. Carnz, “F.” and “ Anglo-Indian” 
also blow to pieces a story which he tells as an illus- 
tration of the bad effects produced by the acquittal of O’Hara. 
According to Mr. Carne, a fraudulent native cashier was 
acquitted by a native jury in revenge for the alleged Dum- 
dum scandal. It appears that, as a matter of fact, the 
majority of the jury who tried the cashier were English- 
men, and that the man, who confessed the embezzlement, 
was acquitted on a point of law. Such is the evidence on 
which Englishmen are accused of prostituting justice, and 
such are the liberties which the Nonconformist children of 
light permit themselves in the battle with the children of 
darkness. It is not only in the Salvation Army that the 
unco’ guid are prepared to do in the cause of truth what 
an ordinary man of the world would think it shocking to 
do for money. 


LIGHT FROM TIPPERARY. 


A SPECIAL jury of the City of Cork have come to the 
conclusion that three men of the names of KEATING, 
Bremcock, and Breen were not guilty of riot and assault 


drunken spree, drove an unfortunate native into a tank, 


at Tipperary on the 25th of September last ; but whether 
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two other men of the name of Micnart O’Brien Darton. 
and Roperr Pav Git were or were not guilty of these 

offences, the jury aforesaid are unable to agree. That is 

the net result of what bas been called the Tip trials, 

and one might imagine it to require either very distinguished 

mental incapacity or a truly deplorable kind of moral 
courage to contend that this is a triumph for the party who 
“ yan” Mr. Moruey on the day and at the place in question 

andadefeat for the Irish Executive. Yet this is in sub- 

stance the contention of a controversialist so little entitled 

to plead either of these excuses as Mr. Jonn Mortey. The re- 

sultof the trial, he exclaims in his absurdly cock-a-hoop letter 
to the Times, “isthat the jury in no case agree to find the 
“ official story to be true, and in three cases unanimously 
“ find it to be false. Does this shed no light on the Irish 
“ Minister's unfaltering assumption during the whole of the 
“last four years that every word from a constable ora 
“ resident magistrate must be gospel, and any contradiction 
“ froma mere member of Parliament must be anexaggeration 
“oralie?” Before examining this question, we must first 
pause fora moment to remark on the delightful uncon- 
sciousness with which, in the very form of this protest 
against the “Irish Minister’s [assumed] assumption,” his 
critic goes about to justify it. Mr. Baurour, of course, has 
never, either unfalteringly or otherwise, made any such 
preposterous assumption as that “every” word from a 
constable or a resident magistrate must be 1, and 
that “any” contradiction from a mere member of Parlia- 
ment must be an exaggeration or a lie. But if he has said 
or implied, as undoubtedly he often has, that mere members 
of Parliament occasionally show themselves capable of very 
gross exaggeration indeed, how deep must be his sense of 
obligation to Mr. Mortey for having so opportunely illus- 
trated the justice of the very charge which he is repelling. 


But, passing from this exaggerative denial of the practice 
of exaggeration, and this unveracious disclaimer of un- 
veracity, let us revert to the question whether the result 
of the trial does or does not shed light on this more 
moderately stated “assumption” on the part of the Curer 
Secretary that the testimony of Irish resident magistrates 
and the Irish Constabulary is, as a rule, more worthy of 
credit, not only than that of mere members of Parliament, 
like, say, Mr. ILtincworts, but of ex-Ministers and Privy 
Councillors like Mr. Moriey himself and Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre. And as to that we must say at once that while, 
in our judgment, the “ result” of the trial throws little or 
no light on this question, the collateral facts established by 
the evidence taken at the trial throw precisely that sort of 
light on the assumption in question which Mr. Morey has 
the least reason to prefer to darkness. What the jury have 
found is, that three men whom the police in the tumult and 
confusion of the moment believed to be taking an active part 
in a street fray have not been proved to have done so ; and 
that, as regards two others, some only, and not all, of the 
jury believe such proof to have been adduced. Any man 
who could really imagine that such a verdict as this conveys 
a serious reflection on the veracity and good faith of the 
police must be strangely ignorant either of the moral com- 
position of the various kinds of human testimony, or of the 
physical accompaniments of a street row. Mr. Moriey 
lays great stress on Mr. Justice Monror’s observation that 
“Colonel Cappett and the police witnesses were on their 
“ trial no less than the defendants”; but as he with com- 
mendable candour went on, either to give as his own, or 
to quote as the learned judge’s paraphrase of this obser- 
vation, the further remark that “if they believed the case 
“for the Crown they should find the defendants guilty,” 
it is obvious that the judicial utterance cannot possibly 
bear the construction he seeks to put upon it. Of course 
the jury would find the defendants guilty if they believed 
that the witnesses of the Crown had correctly identified 
them as rioters ; and conversely, of course, they would, and 
did, show by their verdict of acquittal that they believed the 
witnesses for the Crown to have made a mistake. But it 
was only in this very harmless sense that “ Colonel CappELL 
“and the police were on their trial no less than the de- 
“ fendants” ; and it is clear enough that it was in no other 
than this sense that Mr. Justice Monroz made use of the 
phrase. The defendants are found not guilty of rioting ; 
Colonel CappEtt and the police are proved guilty of having 
mistaken them for other people. Thatis, in plain language, the 
“result of the jury’s careful and conscientious consideration,” 
as Mr, Mortey calls it, with a courtesy which he somehow 
forgets to show to tribunals of whose verdict he does not 


to measure the extent to which it illuminates the 
question whether Irish constables or Gladstonian members 
of Parliament “on tour” im Ireland are, generally speaking, 
the more trustworthy authorities on such questions as those 
at issue in the late trial. And in so doing we can afford to 
assume that the balance of opinion in the jury upon the 
undecided cases is unknown ; although before the letter of 
“ Lex” in yesterday's 7imes it was notorious that they 
were divided in the ratio of eleven to one in favour of a 
conviction, and that the twelfth juryman—disgusted, no 
doubt, with the perverse obstinacy of the other eleven— 
“ refused even to discuss the case with them.” 


The real interest and instruction of the trials resides 
as we have said, in the collateral points established by the 
evidence. What Mr. Mor.ey said, or thought that Mr. 
Justice Monroe said, about Colonel CappE.t and the police 
witnesses makes up a fabula which mutato nomine can be 
narrated, with exceeding great appropriateness, by Mr. 
Mortey himself. Not, indeed, the veracity, in a subjective 
sense ; but the judgment, the cvolness, the fairness of that 
distinguished visitor to Tipperary, and in general his 
capacity to observe and testify to the incidents of that 
“crowded hour of glorious life” outside the Tipperary 
Court House, on last September the 25th—these were on 
their trial no ‘less than the police, or than the defendants 
in the Cork prosecutions. And we cannot say that. 
they come well out of it. On the contrary, they come 
very badly out of it. Upon every point upon which Mr, 
Moatey pledged his judgment as a grave and thoughtful 
person, and his fairness as one who had himself borne 
the weight of administrative responsibility, Mr. Justice 
Monrog, almost in so many words, directed the jury im 
a sense adverse to his contentions. Mr. Morey held 
that the initiative taken by Colonel Cappett and the 

lice was unjustifiable and injudicious. The learned 
Judge told the jury that the general principle upon which 
this belief was based was one upon which no police officer 
could act without rendering himself liable to a prosecution 
for neglect of duty, on which “all the counsel in the Crown 
“Court would not save him from conviction.” Mr. 
Mortey contended that the police were wrong in refusing 
admission to the body of people who presented themselves 
for admission at the gates of the courthouse, and by. their 
indiscretion thus caused the riot. Mr. Justice Monroe 
thought that the precautions taken in the matter were 
only reasonable, and, further, whether they were so or 
not, they were arrangements within the competence of 
the presiding magistrate to make, and that those who 
“violated them violated them at their peril.” And, 
lastly, Mr. Mortey declared that no attempt was made 
to force the gates—a point on which he was directly 
contradicted by Mr. Ditton himself, and on which the 
judge remarked that Mr. Diton’s account “ practically 
“ tallied with that of the police.” In short, it is perfeetly 
clear upon the whole case that the incidents on which Mr. 
Monrtey has founded so much impassioned declamation in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere were 
him with less accuracy and calmness than by many m 
less distinguished persons present, and that the historian of 
the future is much more likely to consult the recorded 
evidence even of the despised police than that of the late 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


MANIPUR. 


A: seven or eight and twenty years ago a band of strange 
Hill-men from the Eastern Frontier of Bengal, ductu et 
auspicits Major Verner, made their appearance on the Esplanade 
ef Calcutta. They were mounted on wiry ponies of the same 
colour as the riders, who carried in their hand sticks, with which 
they knocked about a wooden globe somewhat larger than a 
cricket ball. The active young Englishmen of Indian 
Metropolis, not enervated by the damp and heat of Bengal, were 
soon challenged to play a game with these adventurers. At first, 
of course, the Hill-men, with animals regularly trained to the 
sport, and following the ball by a sort of instinct, were easily 
victorious. But, as Macaulay says of the victories of the 
Epirotes over the Roman Legion, the tables were eventually 
turned. Englishmen bettered the instruction given them. The 
Manipuris, with their huge saddle flaps and active little animals, 
went back to their own valleys. The game remained behind, 
and now is as much a part of the athletics of the day as cycling, 
the high jump, or football. Colonel Yule, in his Glossary, tells us 
that this game is peculiar to Baltistan in Kashmir. The term 


happen to approve; and we may leave it to the public in 


polo is indigenous in that country. The well-known traveller 
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Vi saw it played ata place called Shighur, just fifty years 
with ht tliat it should be 
“in the Hippodrome at Bayswater,” Dr, Thomson, in a book 
published in 1848, identifies the game with the Persian Chaugan, 
and states that it was played in quadrangular meadows in all the 
villages of Balti, often surrounded by rows of beautiful 
illows and poplars. It is also common all over Little Tibet and 
the adjoining countries. 

India has an unpleasant habit of refreshing the average house- 
holder’s fading knowledge of Oriental geography by such start- 
ling incidents as the disaster of this week. e political aspect 
of the matter we have discussed in another column. But the follow- 
ing particulars of Manipur and its Rajas, taken from authentic 
sources, may be useful at this time. Up to the beginning of the 
last century the annals of Manipur possess but little interest. 
In 1714 a Naga chief made his oo ena on the scene, became 
Raja of the principality, adopted Hinduism and, possibly out: of 
ag to the Muhammedan Emperors or because it sounded 
well, took the Persian title of Gharib-Nawaz, the patron or 
“ Cherisher of dependents.” After his death the Burmese invaded 
Manipur and the reigning Prince sought our aid. This was in 
1762, in the interval between the first and the second administra- 
tion of Lord Clive, when the Settlement, as it was called, of 
Fort William was governed by Harry Verelst. We had not 
then acquired the Dewani of all Bengal and Behar, and our aims 
were commercial rather than political. Still it was thought ex- 
point to despatch a force in the direction of Manipur, which 

no military success but eventually led to a treaty of alliance. 
It is instructive to note that plots, risings, and assassinations, as 
in most Oriental principalities, seem to have made up the history 
of this State. The original Naga Prince, Gharib-Nawaz, had three 
sons ; one of these murdered his father and his elder brother, and 
was himself in his turn expelled by the youngest of the three. 
Then a nephew succeeds and reigns peaceably enough till the 
close of the last century. At his death we are told that the 
“country was distracted for twenty-five years by the quarrels of 
the sons for power.” This brings us down to the first Burmese 
War of 1824-26. After Sir A. Campbell’s campaign in Burma, 
which cost ten millions of our money and was anise the Treat 
of Yandaboo, an arrangement was effected which, as regards 
Manipur, has in substance endured to this day. One of the 
sons of Jai Sing, deceased in 1799, was declared independent. 
Certain ranges of hills were annexed to his principality. Some 
difference of opinion about the exact boundary was felt by the 
Burmese and ultimately, to satisfy them and to prevent constant 
disputes, what is known as the Kubo Valley was restored to 
Burma. The Raja of Manipur was compensated by us for the 
cession by a money payment of some 6,000 rupees, or 60o/. a year. 
Other intrigues and plots, somewhere about 1844, attracted some 
little attention, but since 1850 Kirti Sing was ruler de facto 
and, with the countenance of the Indian Foreign Office, de jure 
likewise, up to his death and the succession of Chandra Sing. 
The political condition of Manipur has been re ly watched by 
a resident Political Agent since 1835. Major M‘Culloch was 
there for years, and he was succeeded by Colonel Johnstone, In 
the Naga campaign of 1879 and in the Burmese campaign of 1855 
the Raja behaved well, and no serious trouble or complication has 
ever been looked for in the ordinary course. But in India dis- 
turbances may arise anywhere and at any moment, whether the 
originator be a Kuki or a Wagher, a Mopla in Southern India or 
a fanatic on the borders of the Punjab. 

Manipur is loosely designated as a small State on our Eastern 
Frontier. It would be more correct at the present time to describe 
it as a quasi-independent territory with the British dominions 
on two sides, and barbarous tribes on the north and south. 
Between Manipur and the Assam Valley, on the north, we 
find the Naga Hills. On the east there is our recent acqui- 
sition of Upper Burma. Southern Cachar, with its tea-gardens, 
lies to the west. And towards the south we have tribes of 
Lushais and Kukis, who invade our territories, carry off natives 
and Englishwomen, and necessitate costly and troublesome ex- 
gee The revenue of the State, though worth fighting 

in the opinion of pretenders, cannot be termed large. It 
has been variously estimated at from 1,500/. to 5,000/. It is 
derived mainly from the land and from market dues. And 
there is the payment from the British treasury already men- 
tioned, as compensation for the tract given over to Burma. 
The theory as to the land is that it all belongs to the Head 
of the State, who assigns it as he thinks fit and realizes his 
dues, mainly in kind, by means of headmen in each village. The 
import e is chiefly with Cachar, which sends tobacco and 
— ths brass vessels, hookahs and implements. 

exports are india-rubber, bees-wax, ivory, tea , and, of 
course, ponies and hockey-sticks. The climate is temperate, the 
valley lying at an elevation of 2,500 feet above the sea-level. In 
the cold season there are fogs and hoar-frosts. It may surprise 
those who have heard of the tremendous rainfall of Cherra Punji, 
in ‘the same latitude and at no very great distance, to be told 
that the number of inches in Manipur varies from forty to seventy 
in a. This is due to the fact that the heaviest dis- 
charge the clouds of the monsoon is intercepted by other 
ranges of hills. The valley which is the scene of games at 
polo, the players numbering seven on a side, is well wooded in 
some parts and covered ——- jungle in others. The rivers 
are mostly hill-streams, fordable in the dry season and rapid in 
the rains. As we hear of boat-races in September i 
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almost as much interest as the hockey on horseback, we presume 
that they take place on a fine sheet of water known as the 
Logtak Lake. ‘he length of the valley has been esti 

at thirty-six miles and its breadth at twenty. The hill ranges 
run north and south, “ with connecting spurs and ridges of lower 
elevation between.” The highest have an altitude of 8,000 feet, 
We are not surprised to hear that the principality produces 
peaches, apples, and wild raspberries, as well as the plantain and 
the pine-apple. Attempts have been made to number the people; 
but as this process occupied six weeks in 1881, and was con- 
ducted by native agents with no English supervision, we must 
receive with some hesitation a statement t the ulation 
amounts to 220,000 souls. There is more reliance to be placed on 
the classification. The Hindus form the largest —— of the 
community ; next come the Hill-tribes, Kukis and others; and 
there are some few Muhammedans. Women are not kept in 
seclusion like the Hindus of the plains. They walk about with 
their faces uncovered, weave and spin at home, make purchases 
and sales in the bazaars, ar demas of the wor — 
po ng. of crops. The staple crop of rice is cut by 
males, and carried by the whole of the villagers, who receive 
country spirits in part payment for their labour, without having 
been instigated to drink by the wicked Englishman. It is 
satisfactory to be assured that marriage is a matter of choice 
and inclination on both sides; that it is not consummated 
before puberty ; and that adultery is considered a “ very heinous 
offence.” Polygamy is rare and polyandry unknown. Belief in a 
Supreme Ruler of a benevolent nature is universal, and there are 
numerous deities and spirits. It is said that these latter objects 
of worship amount to three hundred. Forced labour for the 
benefit of the State, known by the term La/hip, is the duty of 
every male between the age cf seventeen and sixty, for a certain 
piso! bn of days in the year. The language spoken is included in 
the Manipuri-Chittagong group of the Tibeto-Burman family by 
Mr. R. Cust, in his Modern of the East Indies. 
division is stated to contain twenty-four langu and a few odd 
dialects besides. Mr. Damant of the Bengal Civil Service has 
given us a Manipuri grammar, and there are also vocabularies, 
a dictionary, English and Manipuri, and a translation of the 
New Testament. Recently the rulers have adopted Bengali as 
the written character, but it is hardly necessary to state that 
the Manipuri language has not the smallest resemblance to any 
derivative of the parent Sanskrit. 

We have some amusing details about the civil administration 
which only serve to stimulate our curiosity to know more. There 
are two chief Courts of Justice, the Chirép and the Military 
Court. The first is composed of thirteen members appointed 
the Raja, and it deals with serious cases. The military trib 
composed of generals, colonels, majors, and other officers, appears 
to be a sort of standing court-martial to try all cases in which 
Sepoys are concerned. There are other minor Courts for cattle 
disputes ; clubs to settle village squabbles; and a Court called 
Paja for the adjudication of women’s wrongs and rights, wife- 
beating, and so forth. The ordinary modes of punishment are 
flogging and exposure in the bazaar. At the capital there is a school, 
a dispensary, and a Post-office. Of the troops, said to number 
more |than 5,000 of all arms including 700 Kuki 
we shall doubtless hear something more. It was the opinion 
of some old-fashioned and discredited Anglo-Indian officers that 
the present to the Raja, of Enfield rifles, vast stores of ammunition, 
and two seven-pounders, at the celebration of Her Majesty's 
Jubilee, was an act of unnecessary and ill-advised generosity, as 
has now been proved. Manipur will always be more interesting 
to the philologist and to the archwologist than to the ordinary 
civilian or student. Game of various kinds is fairly abundant. 
Elephants swarm in the hills, and there are the usual vague 
reports about iron and coal. But we should doubt whether there 
is anything in Manipur likely to attract the commercial speculator ; 
and while there are still happy and better hunting-grounds in the 
Morung of Purnea and the Nepaul Terai, it is not probable that 
any Commissioner will invite a party of cold-season tourists to 
join his camp at Langthabal or Chengbang and witness the splendid 

rformances of Sonamukhi, the staunch female elephant, and 
the tusker Hyder Ali, victorious over tigers in a dozen fights. 


CHINESE LETTER-WRITING. 


T is one of those unfortunate truths which are not to be gain- 
said that a certain amount of humbug is necessary for the 
conduct of civilized society. Truth doubtless is great, but there 
are things which are even ter than truth, or rather than the 
expression of truth, and ies the requirements of social inter- 
course. It is told of a certain royal duke who had the unhappy 
habit of expressing his thoughts aloud that, in a lull in the con- 
versation at a dinner-party, he was heard to say to himself, 
“ What a di ble lot of people these are! I wish I had not 
come.” It is unquestionable that it was out of the fulness of the 
heart that his royal highness spoke, and it is equally certain that 
he uttered the truth, from his point of view ; but the effect on the 


company for the rest of the evening was deplorable. It has pro- 
without the excuse of an unconscious habit, have the of 


attracting | asserting unpleasant truths, and who value the ungracious practice 
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‘sa sign of honesty. These are mostly young ladies who have 
entered the lists at competitive examinations, and who in the mag- 
nification of narrow subjects have lost the ms amb of life. 
But there are others, as the Quakers of bygone days, who 
wegard every expression which may not be in strict accordance 
with absolute truth as a sin against their consciences. To such 
le the idea of subscribing themselves “Yours truly,” or of 
begining a letter to a casual acquaintance, “ Dear So and So,” is 
orrent. But public opinion has been too strong for them, and 
we continue, and shall continue so long as society holds together, 
to address one another in terms of endearment and respect which 
are by no means required to correspond with our actual sentiments. 
Orientals have s us in this regard as much as the brilliant 
sunshine to which they are accustomed excels the murky atmo- 
sphere of Europe. The descriptions of ourselves and of our 
correspondents pale before the glowing expressions of objective 
admiration and subjective self-abasement which adorn 
epistles. We are content to confine our wishes and compliments 
to the present life; but such a limit is far too narrow for an 
‘Asiatic, who delights in wishing that his friends may live for ever 
and ever, and that the ancestors of his enemies may be con- 
demned to everlasting disgrace. We are satisfied to speak of 
“I” and “ You,” but an Oriental loves to heap adjectives of con- 
tempt upon himself and of glorification upon his correspondents. 
In translating letters from Orientals interpreters are accustomed 
to write, “After compliments, the writer says, &c.” This is 
cruel, as the expressions thus ignored have probably formed a 
minent idea in the mind of the writer, who has in all likeli- 
carefully weighed the terms used to indicate the relations 
which he wished to assume with his correspondent. For example, 
if a Chinaman wishes to be somewhat cold to an absent ac- 
uaintance, he _— his letter by saying, “ For some days we 
ve not met.” If, however, he is desirous of showing a regard 
for his friend, he expands the phrase into—“ From a distance I 
have hoped that the blessings of your daily life and the best of 
good fortune may be such as to gratify you”; or, “ Having been 
separated from you for some days, I have thought eagerly and 
deeply of you.” He then goes on to the subject of his letter, but 
in all cases he avoids the use of the personal pronouns. By a 
system of circumlocution necessitated by this omission, he de- 
scribes himself as “ Your younger brother,” the character repre- 
senting his expression being written small, and partly at the 
side of the column of words, and he designates himself and others 
conjointly as “ We ants.” But the person he is addressing = som 
as “ Your Excellency,” “ My benevolent elder brother,” or “ Your 
honour,” literally, “ You who are at the steps of the council 
chamber.” His own house is “a mean dwelling,” or, as the parts 
of the character signify, “a stricken and broken dwelling” ; but he 
is unable to think of his correspondent’s habitation as anything 
but “an honourable,” literally ‘“ basket-of-pearls palace.” = the 
same spirit of self-abasement he feels ye to wind up his epistle 
with the phrase, “ Your stupid younger brother, So and So, bows 
his head to the ground.” The character for “stupid” is drawn 
for us by two hieroglyphics, meaning “ monkey-hearted,” for the 
Chinese are not like the natives on the West Coast of Africa, 


as silly creatures, which may ee be held to represent fools. To 
bow to his friends is also pictorial ni expressed by a collocation of 
e act of bowing the head to 


ndent proposes to call upon him, he hastens to 
assure him that “at the appointed hour, with bowing hands, he 
will await the time when His Excellency shall abase himself by 
driving his chariot to his office.” His friend’s letter is “‘ the reve- 
lation of his hand,” and he takes pains to make him aware that 
holding it “with washed hands he had chanted” its contents. 
The pictorial nature of the Chinese writing supplies an interesting 
commentary on the ideas and habits of the people on the subjects 
which they wish to express, and thus the phrase just quoted is repre- 
sented on paper by “ water in a ewer over a basin,” having refer- 
ence to the old Eastern custom of cleansing the hands by pouring 
water over them, and “ words bursting forth” as in t or 
song. In the same way the symbol for “ants” is made up of 
two parts, meaning “the righteous” “insects”; a tribute to the 
orderly habits of the creatures, who recognize among themselves, 
as the Chinese have observed, the distinctive om. te of prince, 
ministers, and people. On expressions of thanks icular 
emphasis is laid for toe Chinese, and with true Oriental instinct, 
in their effort after hyperbole, they are accustomed to give a 
physical interpretation to their mental feelings. For instance, a 
dent who wishes to say that he is profoundly grateful 
writes, “ Your kindness is very deeply engraved and enveined 
in my heart.” If he hears of the illness of a friend “ he cannot help 
being hung up in suspense,” and the symbol he uses shows to the 
eyes the heart of the writer tied up, while at the same time he 
urges him “ to take care of his asa pearl.” And on the 
of better news he breaks out, “ How bear 
and pleasure!” Having finished — e object of his 
r, he winds up by “ availin himself of the opportunity to 
wish his correspondent all the Neesings of the season, and,” if 
he is on the road to honour, “ all the promotion he deserves.” 
Tried —— standard of Western ideas, these and similar ex- 
pressions have, from their exaggerated phraseology, a ring of 
insincerity about them. But this is not a bit more the case than 
when we address a man for whom we do not care a brass farthing 


as “ My dear sir,” and sign ourselves “‘ Yours very sincerely ” to 
who 


a correspondent with m we have not a single thought in 
common. Further, they maysbe defended on the ground that they 
have a humanizing and civilizing effect, and are the counterparts 
on paper of the physical acts of courtesy which are current in 
the land. It is said that the habit of raising the joined hands 
above the head when in the presence of a superior owed its 
origin to the same cause which makes American highwaymen 
shout “ Hands up” when they stop a coach. A man cannot 
handle a weapon unseen when he is holding his hands above 
his head, and in a milder degree the less pronounced acts of 
courtesy have a marked pacific tendency. A man who is alwa, 
accustomed to bow low to his acquaintances is less likely in 
a moment of quarrel to use his fists or his feet than one who is 
not practised in those gentle exercises. And in the same way 
the use of courteous expressions makes it difficult for a corre- 
spondent to turn from the civil to the ferocious. 

But, if not ferocious, a sufficient latitude still remains to a 
Chinaman for the development of much plain speaking. It is as 
possible to “slit the thin-spun life” with a stiletto as with a 

ord, and in the most finished periods a Chinaman finds 
himself quite able to express either withering contempt or re- 
morseless hate. But he has other ways also of giving vent to his 
ill humours. The very punctilious rules of letter-writing enable 
him to convey his dislike by omission as well as by commission. 

i is, it may be explained, written in vertical columns, 
beginning on the top right-hand corner of the page. In ordinary 
circumstances each column is completed to the bottom of the 
page; but long u has established the custom that, if the 
name or attributes of the person addressed occurs, the column is 
cut short, and the characters representing these subjects of honour 
begin the next column at an elevation of the space of one or two 
characters, as the case may be, above the general level of the text. 
The expressions, for example, “ Your honourable country,” “My 
benevolent elder brother,” and others, are entitled to stand pro- 
minently out at the head of the columns—a position which gives 
them the same kind of distinction which capital letters confer 
among ourselves. It will now be seen what a ready wea 
lies to the hand of a Chinese letter-writer. To write “Your 
Excellency” or the name of the correspondent’s country 
or sovereign in the body of the column is to inflict a dire 
insult upon him, and is equivalent to the expression of 
the bitterest contempt in European ar style. Occa- 
sionally infringements of this rule are made by mistake, and 
it not unfrequently happens that condign punishment overtakes 
careless or ignorant officials who forget its application to the titles 
of the Imperial family. Not long since an Imperial censor pre- 
sented a memorial to the throne, in which the proper elevation 
was not given to the name of the Dowager Empress. The result 
was doubly disastrous to the writer. Not only was the prayer 
of his memorial rejected, but he was handed over to the Board 
of Punishments to suffer the consequences of his error. On 
foreigners Chinamen used to delight, and still do to a certain 
extent, in heaping up this and other insults, trusting to the 
ignorance of their correspondents in the forms and diction 
of the language. It was their wont to of foreigners 
as “ barbarians,” or, as the characters depict for us, “ Great-bow 
men,” a term applied to savage tribes in Western China. Our 
know] of the language has, however, reached a point when 
we are able to detect such palpable hits. But being unwilling 
altogether to give up the privilege they possess, the Celestials 
are now driven to exercise their ingenuity in conveying covert 
sneers and impertinences which require the petty and conventional 
mind of a Chinaman for their detection. 

Finally, when the letter is written it is put intoan envelope, which 
is addressed in exactly the opposite form from that among 
ourselves. We always descend from the particular to the general; 
Chinamen, from the genera! to the particular. Thus, for example, 
if a Chinaman were to inscribe the equivalent of the address on 
the envelope which is to contain this article, he would write 
Street, No. 38, of the Saturday Review, 

e Editor.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


7 Revenue Returns for the financial year ended Tuesda 
night are satisfactory—not quite so much so as they promi 
to be in the first six months, but yet rather more so than seemed 
likely in November and December. It is evident that the shock 
to credit given by the Baring incident has told upon trade, and, 
as a matter of course, it has very severely affected speculation ; 

et its influence has not been so great as might reasonably have 
ne feared. The total receipts of all kinds amounted to 
96,463,524/., of which a little under 7 millions have been paid to 
the local authorities, leaving the net Imperial revenue 89,489,112/. 
Twelve months ago, in his Budget statement, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer estimated the Imperial revenue at 87,610,0004. ; 
therefore the actual receipts have exceeded the estimates of April 
last by 1,879,112/. Considering the circumstances of the year, this 
is a satisfactory result ; and it appears all the more so when we 
— the revenue, not with last April’s estimates, but with the 
results of the preceding year. Last April Mr. Goschen remitted 
taxes amounting to nearly 3 millions, yet the Imperial revenue for 
the year ended Tuesday night exceeds that of the preceding year 
by 194,796. Nearly all the great items of revenue show increases 


who believe that the only reason why monkeys do not talk is that | 

they fear if they do they will be made to work; but regard them | 

earth. 
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the estimates. Thus, in Customs the Chancellor of the 
uer remitted a million and a half of Tea-duty and 
210,000/. of Currant-duty ; but the decrease is Only-944,000/., not 
far short of half the reduction having thus been recovered. Under 
Excise the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave up over half a 
million, yet there is an increase of 623,000/. The House-duty, 
in spite of a remission of 540,000/., shows a decrease of only 
395,000/. And the Post Office shows an increase of 430,000l., 
notwithstanding a remission of 80,000. The Stamp-duty has 
most severely felt the effects of the Baring crisis; om the 
Miscellaneous Revenue, always difficult to estimate, shows a 
decrease of nearly 432,000/. Turning now to the expenditure, we 
find that the total outlay upon the Supply services was 
59,429,750/. In this, however, is included 400,000/. raised by 
the sale of Exchequer bonds for the Cape Railway. If this latter 
sum is looked upon as an extraordinary expenditure, and, there- 
fore, deducted, the total outlay upon the Supply services is only 
fpi029:7 5o/. Assuming that the charge for the Debt, the Naval 
fence Fund, and the other Consolidated Fund charges have 
been the same as the Budget Estimates, they amounted to 
28,768,000/. Adding this latter sum to the expenditure on the 
Supply services, and, as already said, deducting the 400,000l. 
advanced for the Cape Railway, we find the total Imperial expen- 
diture of the year to have been 87,797,750/., which would give an 
actual realized surplus for the year of 1,691,362/. But if we 
include the outlay on the Cape Railway, the surplus is reduced to 
1,291,362/. The expenditure as settled by the Appropriation Act 
was estimated at 87,672,000/. If we omit the outlay upon the 
Railway, it will be seen that supplementary estimates have 
added to the total outlay 125,750/. If we include the outlay 
upon the Cape Railway, the addition is somewhat over half a 
million. 

Turning now to the new year which began on Wednesday 
morning, jet us ask what is likely to be the Chancellor of the 
Excheguer’s Lstimates, and what the actual results? Mr. 
Goschen, as we know, is always very cautious in his forecasts ; 
and there are strong reasons why he should be especially so in the 
new year. The shock to credit will certainly make speculation 
less active than it has been for some years past; and smaller 
business upon the Stock Exchange will necessarily be followed by 
a lower return from Stamps. Then, again, it is almost inevitable 
that trade should suffer from the shock to credit, from the break- 
down of so many South American countries, from the McKinley 
Tariff Act, and from the disturbance of trade in the silver-using 
countries owing to the violent fluctuations in silver. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will probably argue that the revenue must mate- 
rially suffer from so many adverse influences. On the other band, he 
will be justified in looking for a large yield from the Income-tax. 
The profits of trade are calculated on the average of three years, 
and the past two years have been highly prosperous. Therefore, 
the Income-tax ought to be very productive in the new year. The 
Post Office and the Telegraph service will, as a matter of course, 
continue to grow. And we may reasonably expect that the con- 
sumption of the working classes will be on a very large scale. 
From the good results yielded both by the Excise and by Customs 
in the year just ended, we see that the consumption of spirituous 
liquors has continued very large. Twelve months ago Mr. 
Goschen admitted that his surplus was to a very great extent 
due to the rush on spirits and beer; and it will continue in the 
new year, for all experience tells us that the consumption of the 
working classes is not immediately affected by a change in the 
condition of trade. Trade improves for a considerable time be- 
fore the working classes are in a position to increase their expen- 
diture ; and, in the same way, trade falls off for a considerable 
time before their expenditure is materially lessened. We may 
expect, then, that Excise and Customs will be very productive in 
the new year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, then, even though 
he may allow for a falling off intrade and for an unsatisfactory yield 
from Stamps, may safely reckon on an increase in the Income-tax, 
in Customs and Excise, in the Post Office and the Telegraph 
service, Upon the whole, it would seem a very moderate esti- 
mate to take the revenue of the new year at 90 millions, which 
would be, in round figures, an increase of little more than half a 
million on the actual results of the year just ended. The charge 
for the Supply services in the new year is estimated at 
60,024,000/. Taking the charge for the Debt, the Naval Defence 
Fund, and the other Consolidated Fund charges to be the same as 
in the year just ended, the total expenditure would be 88,792,000/. 
If, therefore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimates the 
revenue at about 90 millions, and the expenditure at about 
88} millions, he will have a surplus to dispose of of a million and 
a quarter. It is understood that the total surplus will be applied 
to assist education, and that Mr. Goschen will not undertake any 
remodelling of our fiscal system. He would be justified in taking 
even a higher estimate of revenue than we have now ventured to 
take ; but, remembering how cautious he has always been hither- 
to, he will probably not fix his estimates very much higher than 
go millions, 


As is usual at the end of the first quarter of the year, there | 


was an active demand for short loans on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
On the latter day particularly the Bank of England did a con- 
siderable business, charging 3} per cent. for loans for a week and 
3 per cent. for discount where the bills were of short date. In 
the open market, however, the discount rate declined on Wednes- 
day to little better than 2} per cent. On that day three months 
Treasury bills offered for tender were placed at an average of 


barely more than 2} per cent. And the probability is that there 
will . a further decline next week, when the interest on 
National Debt will be paid; unless, indeed, the demand for 

for South America and Germany should increase consi J 
It would be unfortunate if there were to be much fall in 

for the total stock of gold now held by the Bank is only 22} mil- 
lions, and it is evident, therefore, that the Bank cannot afford to 
lose much. The German demand, however, is persistent, and at 
one time it looked as if we should have to face a French demand, 
while there is a steady export to South America. If this con. 
tinues, when the internal circulation expands in May, there may 
be Le very sharp rise in rates, causing some inconvenience to 
trade. 

There was a sharp recovery in the price of silver on Wednesday, 
when it rose to 45d. per oz., though it fell next day to 44}d. 
oz. Partly the rise was due to an increased demand for -Indi 
and partly to purchasing for the Continent and for our own Mint, 
There are signs, too, of increasing speculation in the United States, 
where a very active agitation has again begun to induce the new 
Congress to adopt free coinage of the metal. Rupee-paper im- 

ved on the rise in silver. During the past financial year the 
Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn M the India Council 
realized 15,969,034/., at an average rate of slightly over Is. 6d. per 
rupee. In the Budget last year it was estimated that little more 
than 15 millions would be required; but the Council, it seems, has 
realized nearly a million more than the estimate, no doubt having 
been induced to do so by the unexpected rise in the price of silver. 

Since the holidays business upon the Stock Exchange has con- 
tinued almost as stagnant as before. Although acute apprehen- 
sion has ceased, there is still very general distrust ; and the state 
of the Argentine Republic warns all operators to be careful how 
they incur new risks. The interest due on the 1st of April on 
the Cedulas of the province of Buenos Ayres has not been paid, 
This has long been foreseen by all well-informed persons, — It 
was evident, indeed, when the Government was able to save the 
Provincial and the National Banks only by suspending all busi- 
ness for five days, and by raising what differed little from a forced 
loan, that a general default must follow. A few days later the Pro- 
vincial Government of Buenos Ayres had to announce that it could 
not pay the interest on its debt. And then it was a matter of course 
that the Hypothecary Bank would have to do the same. 
Hypothecary Bank has no means of its own to pay the interest ; it 
is dependent upon obtaining the money from those to whom it lends 
upon mortgage. Now that large numbers of them are unable to 
fulfil their engagements, and that the Provincial Government which 

uaranteed the Cedulas is in default, there is nothing for the Bank to 
fo but to cease paying the interest. Naturally, the failure to pay the 
interest has intensified the depreciation of South American stocks, 
There was also a sharp fall on Wednesday in Uruguayan bonds, 
due, it is said, to the failure of the Uruguayan Government to 
raise a loan, And as matters are growing very serious in Brazil, 
while there is no early prospect of an end of the civil war in Chili, 
the whole South American department is in a very serious state. 
For awhile the recall of the Italian Minister in the United States 
created some apprehension in the market, and therefore increased 
the general unwillingness to engage in new risks. There was a good 
deal of selling of Italian bonds; but, as they were bought freel 
both by French and Italian operators, the price was well sustained. 
Generally it is not feared that war will break out; but it is to be 
recollected that the finances of Italy are in a very bad state, and 
that if Italy has to increase its naval and military expenditure, it 
is ill able to do so, and will inevitably be plunged into further 
difficulties. 

It looks as if a few great capitalists were about to get control 
of nearly all the leading railways in the United States. Mr. 
Jay Gould has recently made himself master of three 
great systems. It is said that he is endeavouring also to get 
control of the Atchison and the Baltimore and Ohio; and it is 
believed that he has made arrangements with Mr. Huntington 
which will practically give to these two gentlemen the control of 
the whole railway system of the South-West. At the same time 
the Vanderbilt family are extending their influence over the 
railways of the older States. In addition to the New York 
Central and its connexions and feeders, they control the 
Milwaukee and the Chicago and North-Western, as well as what 
is popularly called the Big Four. Now it is said that they are 
about to acquire a controlling influence in the Philadelphia and 
Reading. It will be recollected that the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing was used a few years ago to injure very materially the 
Pennsylvania, that subsequently the Vanderbilt party and the 
Pennsylvania entered into a kind of offensive and defensive 
alliance; and possibly if the Vanderbilts really have acquired 
control of the Philadelphia and Reading, the object is to consoli- 
date that treaty, and give such security to the New York Central 
on the one side and the Pennsylvania on the other as will main- 
tain harmonious action on the part of all the great Trunk lines. 


The rapid succession of defaults by Governments, municipali- 
ties, and banks is naturally causing the prices of Argentine 
securities of all kinds to fall heavily. The market is only now 
beginning to realize the full gravity of the crisis. The Argentine 
National Bonds of 1886 closed on Thursday evening at 73}, fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 2. According to the 
arrangement with the London Committee, it will be recollected 
that these aze the only, bonds the interest on which is to be paid 
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in cash during the next three years. The low price shows that 
the market is very doubtful whether the arrangement will be 
. The National Cedulas, Series A, closed at 264, a fall for 
the week of 4; Series B closed at 254, a fall of 1; and Series E 
also fell 1, having closed on Thursday at 24}. There is much 
doubt whether the interest on these Cedulas will continue te be 
id, at all events in full. The Buenos Ayres Six per Cent. 
Bonds of 1882 closed on Thursday evening at 55-58, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 7. It will be recollected 
that before ter the Provincial was obliged to 
suspen ing the interest upon its debt ; it is now negotiatin 
@ com < The Provincial Cedulas, Series I., closed 
Thursday evening at 174, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1; in the K Series there was also a fall of 1—they 
closed at 13; in the J Series the fall was }, they having closed at 
163. Investors will recollect that these Cedulas, whether 
National or Provincial, are not suited for them. The speculative 
investor, who can risk a loss or afford to lock up his money for 
a considerable time, if he is so disposed, may take them; but 
the investor who looks for safety ought not to touch any 
Argentine securities at present; and on the Provincial Cedulas 
there has just been default. Argentine railroad stocks continue 
to decline. Thus Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock 
closed on Thursday evening at 128-131, a fall compared with the 
ing Thursday of 6; and Central Argentine stock closed at 
7-70, a fall of 5. In both cases the wideness of the quotation 
shows how unwilling the jobbers are to buy, and how diffi- 
cult, therefore, it is to deal in these stocks. Since the 
meeting of shareholders the fall in Central Argentine has been 
very heavy, and it will be recollected that at one time in 1889 
this stock was as high as 220. Chilian Four and a Half per 
Cents of 1886 closed on Thursday evening at 87—a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 1. Bearing in mind 
the bitterness of the civil war that is going on, and the un- 
certainty as to when it will end, the steadiness of the market is 
not a little surprising. There has been less fall in Italian Rentes 
than might have been expected. Continental operators, especially 
Italian, bought freely all that was sold here. They closed on 
Thursday at 93, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
:: In Rupee-paper there was an advance for the week of }; the 
our per Cents closing on Thursday evening at 75}, and the 
Four and a Half per Cents at 774. The rise is due to the 
recovery in silver. On the other hand, Consols have given way 
somewhat ; they closed on Thursday evening at 96;;, a fall for 
the week of 4, although it is evident that there is a large surplus 
available for sinking fund purchases. Perhaps the decline is due 
to the preparations being made by the joint-stock banks for begin- 
wom hee publish monthly accounts. In the home railway market, 
as business has been suspended for the greater part of the 
week, there has not been much change. Caledonian Undivided 
closed on Thursday at 116, a fall of 2; and South-Eastern closed 
at 125, a fall of 1; while North-Western closed at 1743, a fall of 
$. In the American railroad market the movements have been 
nerally pag me although practically there is no business doing 
ere, and the inclination is to sell on every advance in prices. 
The tendency in New York appears to be upward. Atchison 
shares closed on Thursday evening at 283, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 4; but, as we may again remind our 
readers, these shares are not for investors. Lllinois shares closed 
at 974, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; and 
there was also a rise of 1 in New York Central shares, which 
elosed on Thursday evening at 1043. Grand Trunk of Canada 
Guaranteed stock closed on Thursday at 733, a rise of 1 compared 
with the preceding Thursday ; and there was the same rise in the 
First Preference stock, which closed at 58}. 


SPORTS AND CONTESTS. 


AX unfamiliar cricket score in Tuesday's papers must have 
given many of us a cold shiver of surprise. When all is 
said and done, acricket-match before April is only a tour de force. 
The first matches in the list of important fixtures are to be played 
at Oxford and Cambridge on April 27 and 28. The earliest London 
matches are arranged for May 4 at the Oval, and May 6 at Lord's. 
But it is in no way premature to ask all whom it may concern 
whether we have or have not a Cricket Council—or whether the 
Council that we had, having adjourned sine die, will not act on 
Lord Harris's reasonable suggestion and proceed to name a day 
forthwith? Englishmen are proud of their county cricket, and 
would find it hard to forgive any one who suffered it to drift into 
disorganization. Somerset apparently enters the first class this 
year without demur; but it will not always be such a simple 
matter. 

The Universities have fought out their Easter campaign, and 
as a result there is not much to be said on either side. By way of 
compensation for the boat-race Cambridge claims an exceptionally 
brilliant victory over the Sports, and may count in the chess-match 
asa make-weight. At racquets this week honours were divided, 
Oxford winning the doubles and Cambridge the singles. Apart 
from good all-round form on the river, and individual excellence 
in football and athletics, the ’Varsity contests of 1891 have been 
rather below than above the average of merit. 

That secular cable-match at chess between Steinitz of New 


York and.Tchigorin of St. Petersburg, which oe on the 24th 
of October in fost ear, is not yet on end. To be sure wee 
interrupted by the Steinitz~-Gunsberg match, but even so it must 
appear to outsiders to have been abnormally protracted. Rather 
more than thirty moves have been played in both games, which 
have reached their most interesting — Though Steinitz does 
not admit that he is in any sort of difficulty, chess-player~ gene- 
rally consider that he will have hard work to avoid a double 
defeat. In defending the Evans, he made his favourite but here- 
tical sixth move, queen to bishop's third, and he seems to have 
been in trouble ever since. There is a wholesome warning for 
young players, done into verse by an enthusiastic inspector of 
to the effect that— 

In Evans, defending, ’tis fatal to see 

KB on Bq, or Queen on B3 


—that is to say, on the fifth and sixth moves. But the laws of 
chess are not stereotyped, and Mr. Steinitz declines to be put 
down by clamour. 

Talking of Steinitz, we may mention that a full record of 
his play, accompanied by a very good portrait, appears in 
the Chess ‘Monthly for March; and thereby hangs a tale. 
Not that we are going to tell the tale, but it will be suffi- 
cient to say that iy He been poured on the once troubled 
waves of international Chess literature, and that the Masters 
are likely in the future to devote themselves more exclusively to 
the analysis of their right royal game, and less to certain extra- 
neous matters which have little or no interest for the general 
public. The Steinitz record is’ truly amazing. Within the last 
thirty years—that is, since he was twenty-four years old—he has 
played twenty matches which he reckons as of first importance, 
winning every one, and scoring 136 games against 26 lost. Out 
of twelve tournaments of the highest class, from 1865 to 1883, 
he was first in eight, second in three, and third in one. Nobody 
has ever approached such a record over the board. 

The “ great” billiard-match between Roberts and Peall—great 
for its 1,000/. stakes and its 24,0co points—was won by the last 
named, To give Peall half-points, or anywhere near half-points, 
whether spot-barred or not, is scarcely a task on which one should 
enter with a light heart. 

There are two events on the calendar for next week which are 
worthy of special notice—the Sportsman's Exhibition and the 
Kennel Club's Show. At any rate, no one who owns or intends 
to own a dog should miss either of them. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


HE well-merited success of L’Enfant Prodigue in Paris seems 
likely to be continued at the Prince of Wales's Theatre ; at 
any rate, it deserves the compliment, for it is a singularly fascina- 
ting and ingenious entertainment. Pierrot is essentially a Parisian 
creation dating from the seventeenth century, in which he first 
appeared on the stage and in the etchings of Callot. In the 
eighteenth century Watteau immortalized him on canvas and 
Vestris the elder upon the stage. Like our own Italian-imported 
harlequin, he still flourishes, and, thanks to Willette and Van 
Beers, has taken the place in Paris jin de siécle of his better, 
Figaro, whose glory was greatest at about the same period, a 
hundred years ago, when Beaumarchais's immortal comedies, Le 
Barbier de Séville and Le Mariage de Figaro, were the rage. To 
present Pierrot, with his white face, white dress, and black skull- 
cap, as a deaf mute and in an adaptation of a Biblical parable, 
without offending even the most piously inclined, demanded 
something like genius both from the author of the piece in 
which Pierrot and his belongings were to figure and from the 
actors who were to impersonate him and the members of his family, 
Fortunately, M. Michel Carré and his musical collaborator, M. 
Wormser, possess the n taste and knowledge of stage 
effect to make, of the rather slight material at their disposal, a 
most charming entertainment. 

The plot of the piece is simplicity itself, being merely a 
modernized version of the Prodigal Son, who leaves his father’s 
comfortable middle-class home to waste his substance in riotous 
living in Paris, in the equivocal company of a siren sen 
named Phrynette. In due time the nymph abandons him for 
a wicked but wealthy Baron, and the disgusted and ruined 
Pierret returns to his parents’ house, “lean, rent, and beggar'd.” 
His mother receives him with a tender pardon; not so his 
father, who heaps indignant curses on his deveted head. The 
drums of a passing regiment are heard, and Pierrot, following the 
example of Jean de Thoméry in Sardou’s fine drama of that 
name, declares his intention of enlisting, and thereby saving his 
honour on the field of battle. On this his father relents, and he. 
departs, blessed by both parents, as the curtain falls. All this is 
done without a word being spoken, but to the accompaniment of 
delightful descriptive music. The effect of witnessing a play in 
three acts pantomimed is most curious and rather uncanny. 
One cannot help feeling that something wrong has <- ag 
either to the actors, suddenly stricken dumb, or to the audience, 
unexpectedly deprived of hearing. Notwithstanding, L’ Enfant 


Prodigue proves extremely interesting, for it is acted to absolute 


perfection. . 
The Pierrot of Mile. Jane May is a very fine performance, 
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and even of tragic intensity, Equally 


full of vi i pathos, 

excellent is the old Pierrot of M. Courtes, and the mother of 
the sca could not be interpreted with greater charm than 
it is by Mme. Schmidt. Mlle. cesca Zanfretta is an Italian 


name, appearance, and skill as a mima of the highest order. 


the wayward character of Phrynette —— ly, 
-while M. Gouget as the wicked Baron is deliciously droll. 

music is exquisite, and Phrynette’s waltz will surely soon become 
-popular in every London drawing-room. All London will fo and 
see Pierrot and his family under circumstances so delightfully 
pathetic and conveying such an excellent moral lesson to our 
mashers ; for, after all, Pierrot junior is only a masher who has 
fallen into a flour bin. 

It is not impossible that the excellent performance of The 

may bring back fortune to the Globe Theatre, a 

tty and comfortable house, but one which somehow or other 
a not been of late years very lucky. Mr. J. W. Pigott’s play 
is not strikingly clever or well constructed, but it contains several 
weidelieeted. characters, of which the -natured, vulgar 
ing man, who gives the piece its name, is the most striking. 

. Pigott has this advantage over most other dramatists who 
introduce racing matters into their o knows his ground 

ectly and makes no mistakes, hat he needs, however, is a 

owledge of the mechanism of the stage. His people meander 
in and out aimlessly, and are invariably being relegated to the 
“library” whenever their presence before the footlights is no 
longer required. Another of their pernicious tricks is that of 
perpetually introducing themselves to each other—“ Lord Maid- 
mont, this is Sir Joseph Trent,” or “ Lady Jessie, allow me to 

t you Lord Budleigh,” and so forth ad nauseam. Eve 
ine in a drama is of value, therefore the skilful dramatist avoids 
reiteration as much as possible. One character in this piece stands 
forth as a distinct creation. Polly, the Bookmaker’s pretty but 
wicked bigamous wife, is not the naughty lady in black we are 
only too well acquainted with in melodramas, whose every move- 
ment is accompanied by a dismal ¢remolo in the orchestra, but a 
bright, cheerful, vulgar, amusing little fiend who is evident! 
sketched from life. It is, however, an error to make her brea 
down when the -natured Bookmaker saves her from police 
ution and dismisses her for ever with a handsome pension. 
Bich “cattle,” as Barbara Duchess of Cleveland once politely 
called Nelly, do not usually dissolve into tears from pure senti- 
ment. This difficult part was played with remarkable ability b 
Miss Leslie Bell, who gave plausibility to much that in less skit 
ful hands would have been absurd. It is a long time since we 
have seen so much genuine artistic skill exhibited on the London 
stage in a minor but very important part. Mr. Harry Paulton 
was admirable as the Bookmeker, and quite effaced the impression 
—an excellent one—created in the same last season by that 
neat American actor, Mr. Nat Goodwin. Mr. Paulton’s reading 
of the réle is stronger and better defined, but perhaps a trifle less 
sympathetic. The popular English comedian, however, saves 
several risky situations by his firm grasp of stage technique. A 
word or two of praise is due to Mr. Pigott for his quiet render- 
ing of the nauseous part of the Marquis of Budleigh, and to the 
two very pretty young ladies, Miss Violet Raye and Miss Mary 
Ansell, for their graceful acting as the heroines of the theatrically 
ic story which serves to exhibit the ex-Bookmaker as a 
sort of deus ex machind, who sets everybody and everything to 
ights in the last scene, after duly, of course, exposing the iniquities 
the villain. 

Mr. Sylvanus Dauncey’s little comedy, 4 Month After Date, 
which precedes The B ter, is cleverly written, and graceful. 
The plot is very slight, and turns on the misfortunes of a youth 
who uses 8o0/., entrusted to him for other purposes, to save lis 
invalid mother, whose health demands her remaining some time 
longer at a watering-place. The discovery of this transgression 
almost leads to the rupture of an engagement between the lad 
and the pretty daughter of an innkeeper, but everything is settled 
— y when the true motive of the petty larceny is discovered. 

dialogue of this trifle is exceptionally . It was fairly 
well acted by Mr. Charles Goold and Miss Mary Ansell. The 
young gentleman who played Clive needs more experience than 

possesses at present before he can be safely entrusted with a 
strong part. 

There is just now a particularly brisk and lively entertainment 
in progress at Hengler’s Circus which is precisely the sort of 
amusement children home for the holidays will relish, and which 
will remind their elders of the good old days of Astley’s. Not to 
mention the pigmy rider yclept “ Little Joey” would be unfair 
to that droll personage ; but otherwise we can only allude to the 
excellent variety show which preludes, as it were, Seville, the 

incipal item on the long fo eres This introduces us to the 

ket-place of the capital of Andalusia, which is appropriately 
filled with fruit-stalls, protected from the quelidhis ty striped 
awnings, and occupied by a motley crowd of peasants wearing 
sombreros and manillas, and tinkling guitars, as it seems is the 
usual custom of the “masses” in Spain when purchasing their 
vegetables. How the “Star of Seville,” as represented by the 
— Ida, dances the cachuca with her lover (Miss Harriet), 
and how both young ladies provoke the jealous fury of an 
estudiantino, are matters which concern no man, unless he 
be a spectator, and he alone will appreciate at their value the 
excellence of all concerned in the action of the drama, which 
eventually winds he with the very funniest bull-fight ever wit- 


deal of horse-play in it, but as there are two bulls, a major and 
minor, and as both are traimed to rm comical antics and 
make odd onslaughts on their picadors, it would be difficult to 
exactly define this curious , unless, indeed, we were to 
call it a parody on the real thing. <A comic bull-fight is disti 

an original idea, and we advise those who enjoy sights both pic- 
turesque and risible to go and witness it. 

The Rocket is not among Mr. Pinero’s best pieces, but it is one in 
which Mr. Terry a to greatest advantage. His Chevalier 
Walkinshaw, who Viterall up like a rocket and comes 
down like a stick,” is exceedingly funny. He is no sooner out of 
than long into and as he has 

. Pinero’s bright, crisp dialogue to speak, and is always present, 
the defects of the feeble plot are lost sight of, and the — is 
kept constantly laughing. The play is fairly well acted by the 
rest of the company, but it is Mr. Terry who nen the ball going, 

Mr. wisely chose The Bells as the attraction ae 
Lyceum for the Easter holidays, and was rewarded by immense 
audiences and corresponding applause. Much Ado About Nothing 
and Charles I. are given at this theatre twice each week alter. 
nately with The Bells and The Lyons Mail. 

We can merely record this week the incomplete success of The 
School for Scandal at the Criterion. There is nothing but praise 
to be said of the Charles Surface of Mr. C. Wyndham, but the 
Lady Teazle}and the rest of the cast—save, perhaps, the Maria 
of Miss Mary Moore—have rarely been so poorly acted before, 
Another exception to this sweeping remark should, however, be 
made for the excellent Careless of Mr. George Giddens. 

There is never a lack of variety at the Minstrels, They are 
always up to date, and Moore and Burgess this Easter maintain 
their reputation by the introduction of several excellent novelties, 
including a “ Bogie Man Sketch” and a sensational act, entitled 
“The Hall of Statues,” which is best seen, not described. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


PECIAL Commissions to inquire into the prevalence and 
practice of gambling seem ost as idle and superfluous as 
academical debates on the subject. Commissions on original sin, 
offering suggestions as to the means of extirpating it, would be at 
least as much to the purpose. So long as the struggle for life is 
severe, and the poor have the same tastes as the wealthy, 
humanity will seek short cuts to riches. But it needs no cloud 
of skilled witnesses to tell us that gambling in the shape of 
betting as well as of speculation has been greatly popularized 
of late. Not so many years ago betting was virtually a 
matter of privilege, mainly confined to men of position and 
of substantial means. There was a democratic sporting class 
beneath the be Ten Thousand, divided into distinct sections. 
The farmers and yeomen who specially frequented the Northern 
racecourses were thoroughly at home with horseflesh. Th 
freely backed their favourites, because they were familiar wi 
their performances, and firmly believed in them. There were 
coursers who risked money rashly on their greyhounds ; and a few 
veteran cockfighters who fought mains onthe sly ; and there were the 
sporting admirers of good old English pluck, who found the stakes for 
the champions of the prize-ring. But we doubt, for example, whether 
Eclipse or the Flying Dutchman carried the money of a score of 
small clerks or mechanics. In the ancient days, before the de- 
velopment of railways, and especially of suburban railways, had 
knocked distance out of time and demolished space, Bell’s Life, 
although it had a rival in the Sunday Times, may be said to have been 
the sole sporting organ. The most convincing proof of the recent 
spread of betting is the marvellous multiplication of cheap sporting 
papers. Taken in the mass, they must have an enormous circulation ; 
and what is the manner of men who support them? They are of all 
sorts, from the flash Cockney patrons of suburban packs who ruth- 
lessly break fences and trample wheat, contributing next to nothing 
to compensation for damages, down to the pallid youths who seldom 
get a glimpse of the country, save when they go in for “ Kiss in 
the ring” on a Bank holiday. What they have in common is a 
slightly horsey costume and a childlike ignorance of the training- 
grounds and the stables. We were surprised that Sir George 
Chetwynd should say, in his Reminiscences, that the popular judg- 
ment of horses is seldom very far astray. Certainly Sir 
George ought to know something of the matter; but in any case 
the hawks and the rooks must have what the Yankees call “a 
high old time” of it. Though “turkey-buzzard ” would seem to 
be a more appropriate synonym for the foul and voracious birds 
of prey who get a living off the ignorant and impecunious; as 
the pigeons who take such odds as are quoted, and pay heavy 
commissions even when they chance to win, have very little 
of the sweetness and purity which poets attribute to the 
dove. The birds of prey who feed or fatten by disreputable 
practices are legion, and they may be subdivided into many 
species. There are the brokers who make their ins on their 
own terms, who get paid in advance, and bolt when they are 
bankrupt. There are the tipsters who correspond, by letter or 
wire, with the sporting journals, and who, if they send information 
from the stables that is worth their pay, must do so by betraying 
the secrets of their employers; though it may well be that 
many of their despatches are penned in the public-houses of 
Fleet Street or the Strand. And there are the touts, who are 


nessed in or out of either Seville or London. There is a good 


supposed to skulk among the bushes and observe how the horses 
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goat their gallops. As for the value of their observations, we 


may remark that, according to Sir George Chetwynd, the most 


carefully managed private trials are generally deceptive, although 
conducted under every advantage, with an exact knowledge of 


weights and conditions. 
Deducting commission and brokerage, i 
and arbitrary odds, making, moreover, the i ible assump- 


tion that all dealings are honest, it is a foregone conclusion that the 
bettor must come togrief. Wecannot say that we have much com- 
passion for the “ victims”; we reserve our pity for the others who 
suffer vicariously. A father who finds it hard to makethe two ends 
meet, and who looks twice to each sixpence out of pocket, has a 
pleasant surprise some fine morning when he is informed that his 
son has been outracing the constable. The growing youth has 
been contracting debts under circumstances the disclosure of 
which would mean s dismissal from his situation, or 
possibly he has been taking liberties with the cheque-book or the 

onest parent of an overgrown family, who scraping 
and pinching 
morselessly as if he had fallen into the hands of Sicilian 
brigands; and Heaven knows how he grudges the money which 
has been flung to the winds with criminal prodigality. But 
before i ial confessions to a stern parent, there is an 
intermediate step and an alternative resource. We hear a great 
deal of the extortions of fashionable West End usurers who 
supply the necessities of aristocratic prodigals. But there is a 

er fry who, as we believe, make an excellent thing of 
the embarrassments of the smaller bettors. These are the 
ilanthropists who habitually advertise in certain 


erous 
Gorse that, thanks to the confidence of wealthy clients, 
they are prepared to advance sums from 5/. upw on per- 


sonal security, without references, sureties, or impertinent 
investigation. The drowning man will clutch at a straw, and 
fools think to take them at their word. Anthony Trollope knew 
something of the fraternity, though the business has become far 
more profitable and flourishing than in his time. As he ex- 

ined in his “ Recollections,” the sufferings of poor Charley 

dor in The Three Clerks were founded yon own melancholy 
experiences as a young man in the Post Office. When a Mr. 
McRuen puts the screw upon a youth whose character is his 
fortune, terrorizing him with threats of exposure and with his 
presence and a during business hours, life ceases to be worth 
the living. Suicide seems to be the only resource, since flight 
is out of the question, for want of “the wings to fly withal.” 
But all that is more or less matter of common notoriety, nor can 
we see that the investigation of any Commission can throw much 
fresh light on the subject. If it could suggest a drastic remedy, 
it would be another thing; but it can hardly go the length of 
recommending that betting be made penal punished with 
bard labour. 

A propos of gambling speculations, we have heard a t deal 
of the heavy losses of the Monte Carlo tables this ae of 
the success of systems adopted by sporting syndicates. That the 
tables were hit hard now and then we do not doubt, but it is to 
the interest of the association to advertise and parade its losses. 
At the very moment when the rouge-et-noir table broke tempo- 
rarily for a few thousands, the row/eaux, the single napoleons, and 
the five-franc pieces were rolling in at eight or ten roulette tables. 
The steady flow of the stakes into the coffers of the bank is 
governed by as absolute a law of numbers or nature as the falling 
of water down an incline. As for systems, they are an obvious 
absurdity. No system can eliminate zero or the refait. The 
sessors of systems mathematically demonstrated to be infallible 
are the careworn and famine-stricken gentlemen, in threadbare 
clothes, who prowl dinnerless along the sad sea-shere of the 
Riviera, as they used to wander under the colonnades at Baden 
and Homburg. Charles Lever was as fond of “a flutter” at the 
tables as of a game at whist, and he was never ashamed to confess 
his weakness. He makes the feather-brained Annesley Beecher, 
in his Davenport Dunn, pay a fancy price for the old Jewish 
usurer’s mysterious volume, which held the secret of enrichin 
the gambler beyond the dreams of avarice. But for himse 
Lever avowed his belief in nothing beyond the gambler’s instinctive 
feeling of a swing of luck. We have now and then experienced 
it in a small way, as Lever attributes it te Mr. James Dodd, who 
on one occasion felt so cocksure of consequences that he would 
have declined the contents of the Bank’s en ee had they 
been handed over to him without the pleasurable sensation of 
winning. The mischief is that such moments of conscious 
inspiration are extremely rare, and that no human being would 
have patience to wait for them. Fancy hanging on and paying 
heavy hotel bills at Monte Carlo, expecting premonitory warnings 
of the turn of the tide or of the panes of the poe shower 
which may be deferred to all eternity! Per contra, most men 
will bully their luck, and, as a matter of course, they seriously 
burn their fingers, when the cooler player might escape with a 


THE HENRIETTA. 


R. BRONSON HOWARD'S dramatic comedy, The 
Henrietta, which achieved immense success lately in 

New York, is 
late years, and all we regret is, that it is not acted by “ our 


all his w life, is suddenly put to ransom as re-. 


far the best American play we have seen of | - 


ins,” for it is so intensely Transatlantic in tone and motive 
that much which would otherwise be amusing is lost, by the 
the best performance of a purely English play when interpreted 
There is so much originality and 
cleverness displayed in this piece, that its manifold defects are 
rendered thereby the more regrettably evident. It deals, for 
instance, with a subject we have hitherto never seen introduced 
with anything approaching effect upon the stage, the - fierce 
struggle for wealth and the various transactions of the money 
market and Stock Exchange, which, in less skilful hands than 
Mr. Howard's, would fail to interest, and would certainly con- 
fuse an average audience, ignorant of the manners and the ways 
of Wall Street. The principal incident of the drama is, more-. 
over, exceedingly powerful. Mr. Vanalstyne, a fabulously rich 
New York millionaire, is cursed with a wicked son, who plots 
his ruin in order to secure his wealth for himself. He is, of 
course, an arch-h ite, and his credulous wife and father 
believe in him implicitly until he is caught red-handed in his 
nefarious transactions. the Third Act we behold this rascal 
busy at work in his office endeavouring to destroy the market - 
value of the great mine “ Henrietta,” on the success of which 
his father has staked the whole of his colossal fortune, By 
dint of operations too intricate to be narrated here he succeeds ; 
and then exactly at the point when he has his father abso- 
lutely in his power, the latter’s eyes are opened, and he hurls 
his unnatural son violently to the ground, invoking curse upon 
curse on his infamous head, At the beginning of the play it 
has been hinted that this scoundrel is the victim of heart 
disease ; therefore, when he is left alone in the office, the agita- 
tion through which he has passed begins to tell upon him, and 
he who an instant before was so full of ambitious projects falls 
suddenly dead, whilst the telegraphic machine continues to tick 
out the rise and fall in the stock market, as the curtain slow] 
descends. If this striking situation had been better pre’ , wal 
the characters of the father and his son and his wife been more 
skilfully elaborated, the play would have gained vastly in serious 
interest. The few dramatic scenes in which these important 
persons appear, and which are extremely well written, are lost in 
a trivial und of farcical comedy. In short, a tragic and 
very novel episode is made subordinate ag of the 
most ordi character, and although Mr. Bronson Howard is 
too skilful a dramatist to allow the piece to become at any one 
— either dreary or commonplace, he has, we think, failed to 
ift it to the dignity which the theme demanded, and which he 
could so easily have imparted to it. Every character introduced 
is a clever sketch, but not one is sufficiently prominent to create 
@ permanent impressioa. Of the three principal parts, that of the 
kind-hearted old millionaire is by far the most successful. 
The cynical son, but for the ability of Mr. Lewis Waller, would 
have been too repulsive; for only the worst side of his nature is 
shown, and the motives which direct his actions are not indicated. 
Surely Mr. Bronson Howard could have done something more 
than he has for the part of Mrs. Vanalstyne, who in the course of 
the four acts in which she appears touches very feebly almost 
every key in the gamut of human passion—love, jealousy, and 
suspicion—and who in the last scene has to endure the torture of 
having all the cherished illusions of her youth dispelled, and to 
know that the husband she adored was a blackguard of the deepest 
dye. Mr. Bronson Howard’s heroine receives this news, imparted 
to her in rather questionable manner by a flighty widow, as calmly 
as if it did not concern her, and, after shedding a few tears, leaves 
the roem, only to return shortly afterwards leaning on the arm of 
a sentimental doctor she intends to be her second husband. Mr. 
Henry Lee plays a small part of a New York stockbroker so well 
as to make it prominent ; and, together with Miss Mary Jocel 
as Lady Arthur Trelawney, the wife of an imbecile young nob 
man, gives the piece the much-needed Yankee touch. Mr. Lee 

a — and impressive method, which we should like to 

see displayed in a stronger part. 

Mr. W. H. Vernon is capital as the worthy father of an 
unworthy son, whose bluff ing nature is tempered by a 
warm and impulsive heart. An utterly impossible British noble- 
man is played fairly well by Mr. Earle Douglas, and Mr. John 
L. Shine, with occasional reminiscences of Mr. Giddens, makes 
an amusing personage of the brother, who is a sort of deus 
ex machind, and puts everybody and everything to rights at the 
appropriate moment. Mr. Yorke Stephens acts agreeably the 
part of a mawkish Doctor. There is the inevitable n, who 
could be left out with advantage, and Mr. Donald Robertson does 
the best he can with the oily unction of his many platitudes. 
Miss Fanny Brough is as amusing as ever as the wily widow, 
ingénue, plays kitten very gracefully, but perhaps just a little too 
{ice Florence "Wrest, ave 8 and in- 
teresting, invests the sketchy Mrs. Vanalstyne at least with 
dignity. The comic element, which swamps the dramatic, is not 

icularly original, but it is brilliantly written and amusing. 
Nothing could be better than the mounting and staging of this 
piece, which, with all its faults, is distinctly one of the best 
worth seeing and best acted now before the public. 
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T‘HE gale we mentioned last week as possibly impending set in 
T on the Wednesday night. It was wan Pr but nowhere 
severe, and it owed its origin to a disturbance which affected us 
for several days, and of which the subsequent history was some- 
what remarkable. On Thursday morning, March 26, the weather 
chart showed a simple arrangement of the isobars, concentric 
round the centre of a storm lying between the Shetlands and the 
coast of Norway, while our winds were generally strong north- 
westerly breezes, with a gale on e parts of the coast. Snow 
or hail was falling in Ireland and in parts of Great Britain, with 
occasional thunder and lightning, as is usual with north-westerly 
winds at this season of the year. Good Friday showed no change ; 
the storm system was immovable, and our weather continued cold 
and showery. By Saturday the isobars had assumed an oval 
shape, with a tendency to split into two systems, the centres re- 
ively lying over Denmark and near Bergen, in Norway, 
e whole arrangement having advanced slightly eastwards, our 
winds meanwhile having drawn into north, and weather remain- 
ing as cold as before. er Day, again, showed absolutely no 
change on the conditions of the previous morning; but by Monday 
the northern system had entirely disappeared, and the southern 
had advanced southwards over Schleswig. On Tuesday this 
latter system had quite moved off to Russia, and a ridge of high 
barometer readings had advanced over us from the westward, 
so that the strong northerly winds had at last abated. The 
reports at the end of the week are that all over Ireland the 
barometer is falling briskly, and that a southerly wind has set in 
with rain and heavy snow in North Wales. During the first 
four days under review, rain or snow was reported, in more or 
less quantity, from all our ststions, The weather cleared up 
Monday, but Wednesday's news is of a return of the damp 
weather to Ireland, and this w* must only hope will extend to 
Great Britain, brought on by the southerly winds which are just 
showing themselves, Until these can regularly establish them- 
selves, there is no hope for genial weather and the advent of 
ring. On the Continent there has not yet been much change. 
m the Riviera we hear of brilliant sunshine, but bitter winds. 
There has been but little rain in France; on the extreme west 
coast of the Peninsula there was a heavy fall on Saturday last, 
but it did not extend eastwards. 


REVIEWS. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


D* SMILES has seen many years and made many books 
which have given much innocent pleasure, and doubtless 
much useful instruction, to many thousand readers. “ After all,” 
said Polidori—author of a play called The Vampire, which, 
according to one of the few who seem to have read it, 


Purges the eyes and moves the bowels, 
And dreuches handkerchiefs like towels, 


but which, despite these remarkable qualities, could neither get 
published nor acted—* after all,” said this unappreciated genius 
one day to Byron, “what is there you can do that I cannot ?” 
“ Why, since you force me to say,” was the answer, “I think 
there are three things. I can-swim across that river {the Rhine}, 
I.can snuff out that candle with a pistol-shot at twenty paces, 
and I have written a poem of which fourteen thousand copiés 
were sold in one day.” His Lordship, by the way, as his manner 
sometimes was, here slightly exaggerates. We know under John 
Murray’s own hand that the exact number was ten thousand. 
But when we get to such stupendous figures, an odd thousand 
or so is neither here nor there, Of the swimming and shooting 
we cannot speak; like Southey, Dr. Smiles is “an LL.D., a 
ful man” ; and, perhaps, no one of the Doctor’s compositions 
ever attained the instant popularity of The Corsair; but, at least, 
the many editions through which his many works have passed 
should absolve him from the necessity of answering any possible 
Polidoris. On his share in the composition of these two entertain- 
ing volumes we shall, therefore, content ourselves with the placid 
observation that his idea of “the thing called book” differs 
radically from ours. To say more might be impertinent; to sa 
so little assumes no superiority. Wrong or right, the Doctor's 
ideas have been put so often to such triumphant practice, that he 
can well afford to be careless of others which for aught he 
knows float only in a nameless brain. And so we take our leave 
of Dr. Smiles with every assurance (if he will honour us by 
pean en 4 them) of our esteem—our esteem both for him and his 
excellent printer, whose share in these volumes should surely not 
be forgotten. > 
Entertaining, indeed, these volumes are! Noi Boswell nor 
Southey, not Lockhart nor Moore, not Sir George Trevelyan nor 
Mr. Froude, were more blessed in their subjects. One might almost 
say that in these two volumes lies the materials of a history of Eng- 
lish literature for fifty years. And such years! The period which 
marks the establishment of the house in Albemarle Street coincides 


* Memoir and a omen of the late John Murray, with an Account 
and Progress of the House, 1763-1843. By Samuel 


with a period of intellectual activity and splendour second only to 
one in the history of English letters, and second to that only because. 
the world has shedioel no match to William Shakspeare. With» 
the most of this famous society Murray was on terms of 
sincere and cordial friendship—not on the terms of client and 
patron, though he published for many of them, and in those 
the author was still re; as the patron rather than the. 
client of his publisher. Men of all ranks and all professions alike 
admired and respected John Murray. Whig and Tory could 
meet on common ground in the little house in Albemarle Street, 
whose walls must have heard as much wisdom, -wit, and merri-. 
ment as those of any other building in London. Mr. Murray, 
though a staunch Tory, was too prudent to let politics interfere 
with business ; if a man could write well, and had something in 
his head worth writing about, it mattered nothing to the owner 
of the Quarterly Review what his political, theological, or social 
opinions might be. He published Malthus’s Essay on Population 
and Sadler’s contradiction of it. Southey was one of the 
pillars of the Review, yet Byron was allowed to work his wicked 
will on the “Epic Renegade,” and tu be sure Southey was. 
allowed to strike beck again as best he could. A large — 
tion of the works on the Roman Catholic controversy provo! 
by Southey’s Book of the Church came from the presses of 
Albemarle Street; Charles Butler’s book, and most of those 
against Charles Butler’s book, Blanco White's, George Townsend's, 
Henry of Exeter's (he was but a plain country parson then), and 
others. Murray was the publisher of Lord Nugent's Memorials 
of Hampden, and a remarkably unpleasant reception his Lordship 
found in the Quarterly Review. Murray seems to have kept his 
litics for the Review, and there friends and foes alike had to 
Bide their fate. There was no more frequent or welcome visitor 
in Albemarle Street than Moore, no one who had better reason 
to praise Murray’s liberality or praised it more gratefully; yet 
Moore had his turn with the rest when his Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald was entrusted to the amiable Croker. Moore cha- 
racteristically revenged himself by sending Murray some Thoughts 
on Editors, containing these stanzas :— 
Alas! and must I close the list 
With thee, my Lockhart of the Quarterly ? 
So kind with bumper in thy fist— ' 
With pen so very gruff and tartarly. 
Now in thy parlour feasting me, 
Now scribbling at me from your garret— 
Till, *twixt the two, in doubt I be, 
Which sourest is, thy wit or claret. 


By the way, we may take this opportunity of correcting a slight 
mistake, confusion, which Dr. Smiles has fallen, 
and many others besides the Doctor. He observes of Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s immortal book that “it may not unfairly be 
said to have been admirably edited,” and we shall certainly not 
quarrel with him. But then he s on, “ Though Macaulay, 
according to his own account, ‘ smashed it ’ in the Edinburgh, some 
fifty thousand of the Life have been sold.” No doubt; but not 
fifty thousand of the edition Macaulay reviewed. It is a per- 
fectly well-known fact—though all Croker’s biographers have 
ignored it—that the offending edition was revised and corrected 
with the utmost care before it was reprinted. And before we 
forget it let us suggest another correction. = did not call 
John Murray the “ Anak of publishers,” but avaé, which is 
not, we believe, quite the same thing. 
It is difficult to give, in any reasonable compass, an adequate 
idea of the variety and interest of the letters that form the: staple: 
of these two volumes. Lists of names are not always convincing ; 
the list of the Dukes who sprang from the loins of Esau is pro- 
bably not in general use by missionaries to attract their d 
pupils to the Books of Moses. But to name a few of Murray's 
most famous correspondents is perhaps the readiest way that time 
and space allow of helping: our readers to some notion of the 
feast prepared for them. The great names of Scott and Byron 
head a list—“ heralds of a glorious band, and a sprightly train 
ensuing ”—Canning and Frere and Ellis, the great triumvirate of 
the Antt-Jacobin ; Southey, Coleridge, Campbell, Moore, Crabbe, 
Washington Irving, Rogers, and Leigh Hunt; Lockhart and 
Gifford, Wilson and Hogg, Hallam-and Milman; John Malcolm, 
Henry Havelock, Alexander Burnes, and William Napier ; Ugo 
Foscoli and Giovanni Belzoni; Isaac and Benjamin Disraeli; 
Charles Lyell, Roderick Murchison, Francis Head, George Borrow 
(whose letters some have found easier to read than his books), 
and Thomas Carlyle; Lady Caroline Lamb, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. Graham (Lady Call- 
cott), Mrs. Jameson, and Mrs. Rundell, author of one of Murray’s 
most successful ventures, Domestic Cookery— 

Along thy sprucest bookshelves shine 
‘ The works thou deemest most divine— 

The “ Art of Cookery,” and mine, 

y Murray— 

for, like all wise men, he thought nothing beneath him that 
was good of its kind. If it be true—as we do most s 
fastly believe—that a man’s character may be more truly learned 
from the letters his friends write to him than from the letters 
he writes to his friends, then no better witnesses to John 
Murray’s worth than these volumes supply could be required 
by the most exacting member of the Authors’ Society. ing 
mortal and a publisher, it were perhaps too much to say 
he never made an enemy; but he seems never to have lost 


the 
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a friend. Every page almost proves the high opinion held 
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The! Saturday Review. 


by all who had dealings with him of his enterprise, his judg- 
ment, his honesty, his liberality. Indeed, what more crown- 
ing proof of confidence could an author give his publisher 
to entrust him with the choice of a wife? “I wish 

you or Mrs. 7 would speer me out a good wife with 
a few thousands. dare say there is many a romantic girl 
about London who would think it a fine ploy to become a 
Yarrow Shepherdess.” To be sure this confiding man was James 
Hogg ; and Hogg, like Habakkuk, was capable of anythin 
r. Readers conversant with the Lives of Scott and Byron, 
with the journals of Moore, rs, and Crabb Robinson, with the 
Correspondence of Wordsworth, Southey, and Crabbe, and with 
the literary ana of the time, will meet, of course, many familiar 
faces and hear much familiar talk. That most perplexing 
effulgence known as “fresh light” is not much diffused from 
these pages, whereby the world’s debt of gratitude to the house 
of Murray is greatly increased. Nothing is more worthless, or 
more provoking, the splutter of lucifer-matches which our 
little men are for ever striking on the tombstones of the illus- 
trious dead. The fresh light thus produced is, as every wise 
man’s son doth know, almost invariably of that sort which 
darkeneth knowledge. This correspondence, various and intimate 
as it is, shakes the Wintietlaas of no orthodox faith, and destroys 
no cherished illusions. Perhaps it adds something even to our 
admiration of Scott’s incomparable good temper and good sense. 
“ All contributors are in a manner fierce,” said the Shepherd—or 
was it said for him by his friend Christopher? But here we find 
a contributor telling his publisber not to be at the trouble of 
sending him a proof, as the editor “will correct all obvious 
errors, and abridge it where necessary.” There are no such con- 
tributors now—to be sure there is no plethora of Walter Scotts ! 
The article was one on Emma, which Murray had just pub- 
lished, and the editor, of course, was Gifford. Gifford, by the 
i has never looked so well as he does in these pages; and, if 
it a cherished illusion to regard him as a malicious, cruel, 
cankered little asp, then that illusion should certainly be 
destroyed. The popular idea of Gifford comes mainly from 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, both of whom had evil tongues and evil 
pens when they liked to use them, and were, moreover, members 
of a school between whom and Gifford no love had ever 


been lost. The first editor of the Quarterly Review was neither 
acruel nor an ill-natured man. He was an agreeable companion, 
illiam 


with ing manners; “full of gentleness,” says 
Jerdan, “a sagacious adviser and instructor, upon so comprehen- 
sive a scale, that I never met his superior among the men of the 
age most renowned for vast information and his captivating 
aad in communicating it.” And there can be no doubt that 
e was one of the best editors that ever declined a manuscript 
with thanks. He wrote only one article for the Review himself, 
which, by the way, contained a most unfortunate, though most 
innocent, allusion to Charles Lamb, that gave him, according to 
Southey, more self-reproach than any other act of his life. But he 
gave infinite pains to every article, trimming, correcting, polishing 
—often tempering the native acid—in an unwearying fashion that 
drove to the verge of madness Southey, whose long shadowing 
ae could have filled an entire number of the Review between 
reakfast and dinner, and would have been quite ready to do so 
every quarter. But he was a terribly unpunctual editor, 
pert 'y no doubt from his bad health, which was always hurrying 
im out of London, and partly perhaps from what Scott calls 
“the curse of gentleman writers.” Indeed, the early numbers 
appeared in so haphazard a fashion that it is a wonder people did 
not grow tired of waiting for them, It was not an instant success. 
Though it helped to increase Murray's reputation, it did so some- 
what at the expense of his purse. An article in the fourth 
number (published nearly two months late) by Robert Grant on 
the character of Charles Fox was the first to make the public 
think much of it, but for at least two years Murray must have 
Fey many an anxious hour over his costly venture. In its 
year, however, it began to go really forward, and we find 
the proprietor sending his editor, as a present, 5ool. to mark his 
satisfaction, and this at a time when he was hard pressed for 
money, and those sons of the horse-leech Constable and Ballan- 
tyne were clamouring for accommodation with every post! Truly 
he deserved his reward. From that time onward the Review 
never went back, though in 1821, when ten or twelve thousand 
was the general circulation of each number, Murray had to put 
a such cheerful communications from the aptly-named 
ker as this:—-“I am happy to tell you that your Review is 
abominably bad—happy for your sake, because, as you will, I 
say, sell 12,000, it only shows that you have an estate which 
produces wholly independent of its culture.” In 1824 Gifford 
was so ill that only two numbers appeared, and then a new 
editor was obviously necessary. Aker a brief interregnum, 
Lockhart was chosen, a most fortunate choice for Murray. With 
all Gifford’s taste, judgment, and industry, he had all the method 
his predecessor lacked, and was, moreover, a frequent and admirable 
contributor. For more than a quarter of a century Lockhart 
Wrote and edited with unfailing punctuality and brilliancy, till 

at last worn out in body and _—_ 

Over-worked and over-hurried, 
Over-Croker’d, over-Murray’d, 


as he playfully told Arthur Clough—he resigned his chair, like 
Scott before him vainly sought health under Italian skies, and 
like Scott returned to die at Abbotsford. We have read with 


great pleasure the many tributes in these volumes to the kin 
Lapras and justice of a man who has too often been ref 

title to these qualities, and, whose high intellectual powers 
have never yet been sufficiently acknowledged. 

John Marray owed little to his father. When he came into 
his kingdom he found himself saddled with an unsatisfactory 
partner, a somewhat stationary business, and a number of debts 
not easy to recover. All he became he owed to himself alone. 
Yet we read in the last chapter (a capital contribution from Mr.. 
Courthope) that he was not a good man of business, and was an 
indolent correspondent. We should not have suspected him of 
either of these Kiulte, undoubtedly most serious ones in a publisher. 
But we learn it on his own authority, and therefore must not. 

insay it. We remember, however, that both Scott and 

acaulay used to accuse themselves of indolence, and are com- 
forted. He must at least have had many fits of activity, and. 
moments of Heaven-sent inspiration in business. He was shrewd. 
enough to keep out of the snares that Constable and Ballantyne. 
would have laid for his feet, and did lay for the feet of a greater 
man than he. With all his adventurous os and generous 
notions he made very few bad bargains. Orabbe and Washington 
Irving were among them, though the latter went very well till 
he took to writing histories. His newspaper too, the ill-starred 
Representative, was another ; but that served him right for dabbling 
in newspapers. The young Disraeli had an active finger in this. 
ill-made and ill-cooked pie; but his activity was of a kind to 
make Murray rather shy of his advances on a subsequent occa- 
sion. And some of his legitimate ventures were so costly—the 
Life of Byron, for instance, which cost him 9,300/. to publish 
before a copy was sold, and which .must have resulted in a loss. 
of 300/. when every copy was sold—that the rewards came only 
after many days; but they rarely failed tocome. Murray, be- 
sides having sound advisers around him, had himself a genuine 
passion for good literature, and a considerable knowledge of it. 
An indolent correspondent he may have been, but he was an ex- 
cellent one when he did begin. His letters are not only those of 
a man with a keen eye and a pretty wit of his own, but of one 
who knew how the English language should be written. ‘It is. 
not fair to say that Byron made him, though, of course, he owed 
much to his connexion with a man w ise or blame was 
filling all the civilized world. But he never would have been 
Byron’s publisher, he certainly would never have continued in 
that proud though not too easy post, had he been other than. 
the man he was. The times were in his favour, of course. It 
was something to be a publisher when this century was young; 
it was something even to be an editor. But the moment is 
nothing without the man. It was the combination of the two 
that produced the great house which has stood for nearly one 
hundred years at the head of the English publishing trade, and 
Las become indissolubly connected with one of the most brilliant. 
periods of English literature. 


NOVELS.* 


_= Mr. Anstey, in his poem of the young lady who is 
unable to respond to a proposal of marriage made to her by 
reason of her tongue cleaving too tightly to a lozenge she is 
sucking, Mr. Kipling has given us two alternative endings to 
The Light that Failed. In the original version, published in 
Lippincott, the story ends in what is conventionally known as “a 
happy manner”; in the book as it appears by itself death, and. 
not marriage, is the conclusion. On the whole, most reaiers will 
think that Mr. Kipling has done well to change his front thus 
abruptly, though few, indeed, will be the tears shed over his 
most disagreeable hero. Still, Dick Heldar’s death from a casual 
bullet in the desert gives an opening for one of the chapters in 
which Mr. Kipling is seen at his best—namely, in his description 
of war, and the thousand necessary, and often unpicturesque, 
trifles that go to make up modern warfare. As long as he is out 
of the reach of civilization (and more especially of women), and is 
dealing with human nature in its naked form, or with the relics. 
of bygone ages, Mr. Kipling is usually true, and invariably 
interesting. What can be simpler and more graphic than this 
description of a dead city, lying not far from the Nile, which 
Dick Heldar gives to his old playmate Maisie :—“ It is built of 
red sandstone, with raw green aloes growing between the stones, 
lying out neglected on honey-coloured sands. There are forty 
ead kings there, each in a gorgeous tomb finer than all the others. 
You look at the palaces, — streets, and shops and tanks, and think 
that men must live there, till you find a wee grey squirrel pons 3 
its nose all alone in the market-place, and a jewelled peacoc 
struts out of a carved doorway, and yee its tail against a 
marble screen as fine pierced as point lace. Then a monkey—a 
little black monkey—walks through the main square to get a 
drink from a tank forty feet deep. He slides down the creepers 
to the water's , and a friend Molds him by the tail in case he 
should fall in. Then evening comes, and the lights change till it 
is just as though you stood in the heart of a king opal. A little 
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before sundown, as punctually as clockwork, a big bristly wild 
boar, with all his family following, trots through the city gate, 
churni 
blind black stone god, and watch that ig choose himself a palace 


at his 
and very good that is; but alas! he seldom es this 

in The At that Failed, or even the lower levels of the 

) about Torpenhow and the —, war 
correspondents whom Dick loved to sketch and , or the 
iron-plated train and the camel-ride across 
end of which Dick, blind now, finds death 
tone affected by Dick (and 

his biographer) may be suitable enough for the adventures of 


3 


1 uncommon now—who, with great love 
of painting and no talent for it, devote their entire existence to 
striving a prize to which they can never attain. To become 
a real artist was Maisie’s one idea, and Dick, save as being an 
artist himself, and also for the sake of old days, had no place in her 
mind at all. In the Lippincott version his sudden blindness and 
helplessness touch her heart. Her ae is broken up, 
for the moment, at any rate, and pity and childish affection merge 
into love. es edition she makes the a 
out success, and goes, improbably enough, we must ess, 
into her world, leaving the man whe, » oh all, had held a large 
place in her life, blind, helpless, and alone, without stretching 
out a hand in any direction. Even the depraved Bessie, who ina 
fit of revenge spoiled the last and finest picture that Dick had 
ever painted, did better for him than that. The book has, un- 
doubtedly, good touches of character, excellent bits of description, 
deep knowledge of a certain kind of life. But it has also a lack 
of cohesion, a want of point, and a certain tone of reckless exag- 
tion that will —— it taking its place with the Ride of 
forowbi Jukes or Tod's Amendment. It is rare, indeed, that a 
man whose talent consists in engraving a gem can produce with 
— perfection a colossal statue, and writers of short stories 
om give us good novels. Mr. Bret Harte is one example of 
this. Poe was another. Mr. Kipling is undoubtedly a third, at 
least as far as he a 
It is an old and r irritating trick on the part of a reviewer 
to find fault with the title of the novel he has to review, but in 
the case of Mr. Boyle's lively story he is honestly puzzled. There 
are three women in the book, each of them with an ill genius— 
indeed, Miss Blanch Plowden may be said to have two. There 
- her and the John a Then 
cousin Milly is pursu m Nicaragua by her sav 
admirer Salvador, who threatens to kill her and » Ms one a 
unless she will marry him ; and even Blanch’s maid Bertha is the 
tool of a Croat. The very mention of these races and elements is 
sufficient to promise adventure, and Mr. Boyle is never at a loss 
for an exciting episode to keep his reader’s attention from ing. 
There is the loss of a vessel in the storms of an American lake, a 
man trampled to death by a herd of ornamental Indian cattle, a 
elopement, several attem murders, more broken 
ents, and at least one burglary. The best chapters are, 
however, those that deal with life as e2en in Ni where 
Hal Garbel goes at the request of his grandfather to look up some 
at whom he finds centred in one pretty but quite un- 
ivilized damsel who has picked up English from a rough English 
colonist, and speaks of herself and her adopted sister as “ us 
chaps.” Indeed this girl, Nelly Garbel, is cleverly and attractively 
drawn, and she is kept quite consistent up to the end. Her 
curious yet i Ae talk, coupled with her beauty, makes 
her an object of interest to her grandfather's friends when she 
takes up abode in the English country house, and Mr. Boyle 
has not made the mistake of pe | her too —e He ioe 
attempted an interesti rait in the artist, John Oliver, but 
izing the man to his readers, It 
is the same with Blanch Plowden, « selfish schemer of the kind 
of Blanche Amory, and as signal a failure in her matrimonial 
i unexplained adventure of Blanch’s which is 
many of her woes, when she leaves a ball at mid- 
ight in company with her maid, and never appears at her aunt’s 
house till late the following evening. This mysterious episode is 
ee ae referred to, but no clue is ever given to its real 
, other characters are a little too conventional and 
in individuality. Hal Garbel is over-fond of long words 
and eget tre Sore bert 
those mistaken bei who of “assist” instead of “ help, 
and “commence” when they mean “begin.” One singu 
habit they all have in common, and that is, to drop any kind of 
title when speaking of the members of the family to the servants. 
We are never told that they had conscientious scruples on the 


small blemishes apart, the story is likely to be of interest to 
readers who do not care for minute analysis o: . 
only ask for a tale with plenty of “go.” And this Mr. Boyle hag 
certainly given them. 

Guy Mervyn bears from first to last the stamp of a very 
lady’s very first book. Perhaps on that account it is entitled to 
some indulgence, but it would be cruel to allow the author to 
think that under any circumstances she ever could write a 
novel, or even a third-rate one. The book is thoroughly mawki 
and often in A who is 
preaching to the vi in his park, and informi is friends 
that he has “found Christ,” ought not to philander with a 
married woman, or to suffer her to flirt with him, The whole 
story is a tissue of absurdities, and shows absolute ignorance of 
life. The rs are Arcadian in their rapid emotions, and in 
their manner of at once addressing each other by their Christian 
names; and even the most affectionate of sons would 
apostrophize his female t in a soliloquy as “Sweet little 
mother of mine!” or suffer his younger sister to address him as 
“Darling!” or “My own boy!” Still less would he allow him- 
self to be locked into a wardrobe in that sister's room, where he 
had gone one night to tell her of his first grand dinner-party, for 
fear lest this same mother should be angry at his talking to the 
girl. Five pages are devoted to this adventure ; and when we add 
that the youth listens to the pe of “Does your brother like 
cheese ?” told at full length, it will be gathered that the chances 
of Miss Brandon Roy being the George Eliot of the future are 
small indeed. 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE.* 


HIS book, which originally appeared in the sg fe Pictorial, 
T is respectfully dedicated to Mrs. Grundy. It describes the 
imaginary adventures of Orthodocia May Ruth Isabel Love, of 
St. ‘Eve's in-the-Garden, Wigginton, Devon, during a tour round 
the world in the company of an “American young lady, which 
was. me.” This independent couple started together on their 
travels from Montreal, without any attendant. .The first two 
nights of their journey were spent in a Pullman sleeping-car, with 
“asmall thin pale Ritualist” curate in the berth above them. 
“ Wishing to mitigate his lot in every possible way,” they “ fed 
him with chicken sandwiches from” their hamper, and made him 
cups of tea with their yr tony: & for which he generously id 
them by giving to “ each three t lozenges and some excellent 
spiritual nourishment.” Their next fellow-traveller was the wife 
of a Canadian farmer, who described her life to them, and 
induced them to pay her a visit. This furnished an opportunity 
of describing the home of an English settler in Canada. Then, at 
some Canadian hotel, Orthodocia met an unexpected second 
cousin, and the two tourists went to stay with him at his farm 
in the prairie, “the aunt of a fellow about nine miles off” being 
borrowed as a chaperon for the occasion. On their way thither 
they met a real Blackfeet Indian, in a tall hat and check 
trousers, with a dirty blanket over his shoulders, and a short pipe 
in his mouth. His Lawk-like eye was extremely bloodshot, and 
he usually went by the name of Mr. Jones. By way of enter- 
tainment the cousin drove them to some barracks of the Canadian 
Mounted Police, and a few odds and ends of information as 
to the ways and doings of that force are hung upon this 

. On reaching the ey Mountains they contemplated 
great things, until they arrived at a spot on which their guide 
said to them, “ with mighty sarcasm ”"—“ Ladies ginerally ¢ git 
s’ fur’s this. Then they say, ‘ How perfeckly lovely !’ an’ go back 
to th’ tel. Ladies ain’t meant fer explorin’.” They sas their 
way, however, to the foot of the Great Glacier, and found it, on 
close inspection, to be “ a very dirty glacier indeed to look so 
vast and white and awful a little way off.” 

Orthodocia and “ me” sailed for Japan from Vancouver, and 
the author firmly declines “ to write pleasantly of the Pacific 
Ocean.” Moreover, she has little to say of her d voyage, 
except to “ note how perfunctory is the almond-eyed Chinaman, 
who comes inconsequently into your cabin and goes illogically 
out and remarks between times, ‘ Welly sea-chick welly 1 
time !’” Soon after their arrival in Japan they took a furnish 
house. Its windows were “ simply panels divided into little 
panes and covered with the thinnest and most porous white 
paper A very pleasant subdued light” came through them. 

n order to pass from one room to another they had to take down 
the walls, and there were sliding panels in all directions. Their 
food seems to have consisted of rice, “ pale tea, accom- 
panied by red and white sugar bubbles, which melted away in” 
their “ mouths, leaving an impression of the family medicine- 
chest,” live fish, “limp and cold and flabby,” “ boiled try,” 
in the shape of the root of the lotus, which “had a rubber con- 
sistency in the hand, and a soapy suggestion in the mouth,” an 
occasional fowl with its feathers on, and “sheets of pale green 
seaweed,” Yet, after consuming all these delicacies, they were 
conscious of incompleteness —“ a vagrant and uncared-for gastro- 
nomic feeling.” They went to a garden party, where the grounds 
reminded them “of nothing so much as the maps of the early 
geographers. They were laid out in mountains and valleys, lakes 


* A Social Departure; How Orthodocia and I went round the World 


like Quakers or Socialists, but they 


to each other as “ Blanch,” “Nelly,” or “ 


Ourselves. Sara Jeannette Duncan. With 111 Illustrations by F. 
Townsend. : Chatto & Windus. 
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and rivers, islands and isthmuses.” The visitors walked between 
forests as high as their knees, and across rivers on their 
way to the sea, near the front gate. e flower-beds were filled 
with cut chrysanthemums stuck into the ground; by way of 
entertainment, fireworks were made to throw up paper ladies and 

tlemen high into the air, “with a puff and a bang,” and the 
Fest singer in Tokio made the “most unhappy sounds possible to 
the human larynx.” The native ladies, for the most part, wore 
the dress of the country; the men, on the contrary, affected 
European costume. One wore lawn-tennis shoes, a tall silk hat, 
and an embroidered smoking jacket ; another was resplendent in 
full evening dress, improved by a a Se put round his 
neck. We have not space to notice . Jokichi Tomiti’s dinner 
party ; but we may observe that the account is worth ing, as 
also is the pathetic narrative of Orthodocia’s bath. The water 
was getting hotter and hotter, when she perceived that the entire 
household, male and female, had made peep-holes for themselves 
with wet fingers through the paper walls; so she dared not get 
out—but we will not spoil the interest of the story. 

The tourists only spent part of a day in China, and they seem 
to have thought even that more than the place was worth. After 
using many adjectives, strong and long, to express the hideousness 
of China and the Chinese, the author declares that her description 
“ doesn’t sound half so ugly as ” was the reality. As might be 
expected, a voyage in a P. and O. ship afforded plenty of matter, 
good, bad, and indifferent, for the style of writing affected by the 
author. In Ceylon they came across a fair specimen of the terribly 
intelligent native. His “h’ancestral grandfathers,” he said, had 
“cultivated rice from the days of Shem, ’Am, and Japhet, as it 
were.” He gave them statistics by the yard, and in the matters 
of averages, exports, and populations he was inexhaustible. But 
it was in telling them “a few of the uses” of the cocoa-nut palm 
that he was most irrepressible, “the h’unformed nut” was useful 
for medicines and sweetmeats, “the green’usk for preserves,” the 
shell for “’ookahs, knife-‘andles,” &c., “the fibre which h’en- 
velopes the shell within the h’outer ’usk for mattresses,” and so 
on, until he had enumerated about sixty different purposes for 
which “ this invaluable tree” is made to serve. 

In India, also, they made acquaintances among the natives, 
and the author observes that “ one’s first Aryan handshake is a 
thing to remember. The pale brown palms have no warmth in 
them, and the touch of the long slender seems actually 
to lower one’s temperature.” ey paid a visit to the establish- 
ment of a native prince, under the escort of a lady-doctor who 
attended his many wives and their offspring. “Any of the 
kids bad ?” asked his royal highness, which “ betrayed Orthodocia 
into the indisereet commonplace of asking how many children he 
had.” “Listen to the little devils,’ said their fond parent,” as 
they were heard scampering about in the gallery above. Some 
of the Anglo-Indians were as edifying as the natives. Among 
others was “the crimson-faced old officer who bellowed for his 
nutrimeht and threatened” the waiter with terrible things in 
even more terrible age. His oaths “didn’t seem to shock 
anybody, however.” The Anglo-Indians merely. smiled and 
whispered, “ Awful liver, poor chap.” The birds and the beasts 
which they could see from the carriage windows on their rail- 
Way journeys were a source of constant amusement and interest 
to the unsophisticated females. When they saw “camels turned 
out to e the trees,” “ wild peacoeks and parrots, and a dainty 
bird with a pink crest,” “a yellow bill and a long hairlike white 
tail, that balanced itself on the telegraph wires, and an occasional 
skulking thing” they “did not know—it seemed as” if they 
“were travelling somewhere in Genesis, and that Adam might 

ted to turn up anywhere along the line to name the 
s.” The hotels in India are condemned as about “ the 
worst in the world—in proportion to the luxury of the resident 
population, indisputably the worst.” The waiting at them is 
os abused. Where people had private servants to see that 

ey were attended to at table-d’héte it was all very well; but 
our two lone, defenceless women fared pitiably. A dish of 
was all they could get at one dinner; at another they 
“were compelled to from soup to sour oranges without 
& single incident in the weary waste between”; and on one 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion they were “politely handed the 
bill of fare, and apparently expected to consume it, for” they 
“got nothing else during the entire repast.” Not without justice 
does the author find fault with the wanton epee peo of 
modern Indians. “For any consideration the Rajah will white- 
wash all over his house, his stables, his — any antiquities 
on the premises he thinks the stranger may be in in, his 
record, his grandmother.” 

Among the incidents of the voyage from India the most touch- 
ing was the request of a virtuous lady, who occupied a three- 
berth cabin with Orthodocia and the author, that they would be 
good enough “to let her have the cabin to herself every morni 

an hour before breakfast ‘ for private devotion.’” She banat 
to a class which “the best- ated steamship Company in the 
world cannot help carrying.” In the account of the adventures 
of the travellers in Egypt, the Sphinx and the Great Pyramid 
occupy prominent positions, The energetic tourists visited the 
former at sunrise, when the donkey ridden by the author felt 
“the silence, the impressiveness, the loneliness of the situatidn, 
and” “stretched out his neck, and curled up his tail, and brayed 
bitterly.” It was something beyond an | bray ; it “ran 
wend down the chromatic scale, and knew all the chords of 
Woe,” “a genuinely emotional bray, proceeding from the most 


be ex 
anim 


badly-oiled donkey interior in Cairo; a lyric that 
sounded far out upon the waste and returned agus, burdened 
with woe.” 

The whole of this book of travels is not written in the style 
of which we have given a few specimens. It has its grave 
as well as its gs - Then many of its descriptions of 
are good ; some 0 just escape being fine, while others 


scene 
scarcely escape “high falutin.” Nor is the volume.at all devoid of 
information. ing over the leaves of the book for an example, we 


find the author taking her reader in imagination into an art gallery 
in Japan. There she shows him a five-inch vase of good modern 
Satsuma—old Satsuma “ hardly exists at all now.” “ ‘Gorgeous’ 
old Satsuma never did exist.” Well, in this good modern bit 
“ the gold is pure, the colours are delicate, the arabesques” are 
“ drawn with eo | truth.” We conclude “ simultaneously, you 
and Orthodocia and I,” that many of our past rhapsodies over 
“old Satsuma” “were inspired by enormities in Awata ware, 
which were much too vulgar to stay in their native land.” She 
then says something about the manufacture of cloisonné, and gives 
a tolerably clear description of the various processes of its manu- 
facture. She then tells us that in a really fine piece the “ polish 
is so perfect that it seems to gleam through from the inside, and 
innumerable specks of pure gold glint in it. All the tints 
imaginable contribute to its colour harmony, yet it leaves in the 
main a soft rich brown impression.” And this is the work of an 
artist who knows nothing about “ realism” or pre-Raphaeliti 
“but a man whose life lies in the doing of this one thing, 
who knows its value only by the joy it gives him.” 
Considering their sex, Orthodocia and her friend appear to have 
had rather ghoulish proclivities. They went tosee the body of an 
Indian burned on a funeral pile, and the body of a Parsee child 
given to vultures; and they fairly gloated over the mummified 
corpse of Pharaoh in the Museum at Cairo, as well as over the 
dried monks in the Capuchin Convent in Malta. Nor is the author’s 
taste in idioms much more to our liking. We care not for her 
“too utterly absurd,” “ too utterly horrid,” and other expressions 
of equal elegance. Her English, again, is often worse than faulty. 
She writes about “a heirloom,” her concords occasionally set 
the rules of mar at open defiance; and many of her sentences 
are hopelessly involved. Yet when we got to the end of this 
humble and undidactic volume, we could not help reflecting that 
it was a much better account of a tour round the worl Gea it 
pretended to be, and that it contained more information than 
certain books of travel of greater bulk and higher pretension. 
The one hundred and eleven illustrations have the merits of 
variety, humour, life, and, in a few cases, even of beauty. Some- 
times, perhaps, “their ugliness is their beauty,” as the saying 
ee mn the whole, they are not the least attractive part of a 
which is likely to obtain a popularity of a certain kind. 


IMPROVED WHIST?* 


Se years ago “ Aquarius” produced a couple of little trea- 
tises on what he called “ Varieties of Whist.” In the first 
he endeavoured to persuade card-players that Boston, which is 
founded on principles utterly alien to whist, was a mere variety 
of that e; in the second he introduced and gave the name of 
Solo Whist to what may have been an improved form of Boston, 
but which certain! scanty meee | to the game from 
which it profi to have been derived. For Solo Whist 
“ Aquarius” then prophesied a probable long future, but he seems 
now disposed to qualify that opinion ; for, in the introduction of 
his recent volume, he admits that that game has been so mach 
altered as to become a fresh one, and that it —_— replaces 
Common Whist. Common Whist-players will, no doubt, be duly 
grateful to him for the admission, even if they have not yet 
arrived at the conviction that it is time to cast aside “Caven- 
dish” and Clay, and adopt “ Aquarius” as their mentor. How- 
ever, it is evidently time for them to bestir themselves, and set 
their house in order; for “ Aquarius” is not only prepared to 
show how defective and lacking in interest the old game is, but 
he is also quite ready to give us his own improved version. No 
mere varieties this time ; the established game is boldly arraigned 
on its merits and crammed and twisted into new grooves. The 
admiration which most people have hitherto entertained for a 
good whist-player has, it seems, been sadly misplaced; for im- 
tellectual qualities can hardly be wanted in a game of which we 


are told that “an excess of misdirected energy pervades the 
whole, while a lazy want of discrimination perpetuates the harm.” 
“ Aquarius” falls foul of whist for being at once too simple and 


too complicated. So simple is it, in his judgment, that a lack of 
interest arises when it is treed from artificial complications, while 
these complications are the result of bad mt or clumsi- 
ness, instead of being a skilful development of and 

The only wonder to “ Aquarius” is that, with a game at once so 
childish and involved, the ice of throwing down hands is not 
more frequent than it is. He allows that there have been some 
improvements effected; indeed, they could scarcely have been 
avoided in a game which, emerge Pe him, has existed for a 
thousand Does he seriously think that he has proved it to 
have this degree of antiquity because we now call one of the 
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avers is a word of Danish origin. What have these 
cards to do with whist more than with fifty~other games? 
Having delivered his mind by pouring-out scorn on the short- 
comings and defects of the old game, “ Aquarius” proceeds with 
his proposals for their remedy. These resolve themselves mainly 
into two—either to transform the game by the introduction or 
restoration of Swabbers, or to improve the existing form by the 
introduction of new codes of signals and methods of play. 

With regard to the first proposal, “ Aquarius” has not much to 
tell us about the original use of swabbers, beyond a vague recol- 
lection that he has read in some old book in the British Museum 
that they were not merely extra high trumps, but that they pos- 
sessed, in addition, certain special powers. Considering that his 
principal quarrel with the present game is based on the undue pre- 
ponderance assigned therein to trumps, it seems somewhat strange 
that his specific for improving it should be to create additional 
trumps, or, at any rate, to confer additional power on certain trumps, 
In point of fact he seeks to reintroduce an element into the game 
which was cut out about a century ago, evidently because it 
did not commend itself to the judgment of the best players of 
the day. “Cavendish,” in the historical chapter of his book on 
Whist, goes at some length into the connexion of swabbers with the 
game. At the close of the seventeenth century these cards were 
associated in title with the game, which was then known as 
Whisk-and-Swabbers. That they were sufficiently established 
in general use is proved by the term being found in Johnson's 
Dictionary and Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulyar Tongue. 
The derivation is not very certain, but “ Cavendish” considers 
the etymology of the word as allied to sweep and akin to 
sweepstakes. So completely did they go out of general use 
that their several value and actual functions are a matter of 
doubt, though it appears probable that the holders were entitled, 
on showing them, to be paid forthwith a certain share of the 
stakes, irrespective of the general event of the game. This special 
function “ Aquarius” does not apparently wish to restore ; but he 
would give them power as what he calls protectives, deduced, 
more or less, from that enjoyed by certain special cards in the 
old Italian game of Tarocco. The present honour-cards are to be 
deprived of their points in score, while points in score as well as 
in play are assigned to the four swabbers, which are moreover to 
aay respectively different powers requiring a complicated table 
‘or their elucidation. The cards suggested by “ Aquarius” for 
swabbers are the ace, knave, and deuce of trumps, and the ace of 
hearts, ranking over each other in the order named. It follows 
that when hearts are trumps there are only three swabbers, 
though the ace in that case scores three for its double position. 
Variety is sought to be given by making the swabbers differ 
from trumps in the Saliiions under which they may force 
or be forced, and the icular tricks at which the protective 
cards count towards. the score. The object which seems to be 
aimed at by the introduction of this new element is to esta- 
blish a certain amount of antagonism between the swabbers 
and the trumps, and thereby to protect the ordinary suits of 
their own side against the hostile trumps. Aces and kings of 
common suits are not so sure to win as in the old game, 
for swabbers may take them at any time without incurring the 

nalties of a renounce; hence, it is difficult to establish one’s 
ong suit while a swabber remains unplayed. Ordinary trumps 
are, of course, less valuable, since the swabbers take the position 
of the honours. A ruffling game is liable to be checked at an 
time, as the swabbers may be played without revoking ; phon 
of hand is, therefore, of less importance than in the old game, 
for it is more easily overridden. The great difference in play 
between the two games lies in the fact that in whist witt 
swabbers you are never quite sure of winning with an ordinary 
lead. Trumps being of minor importance, the ordinary signal for 
leading trumps is not required ; “ Aquarius” recommends that 
it be used instead to inform your partner that you do not hold 
a swabber, so as to prevent his playing up to a disappointment. 

In case the re-introduction of swabbers should prove unpalat- 
ablé, as “ Aquarius” evidently fears that it may do, to the whist- 
playing public, he has yet another suggestion to make whereby 

e excessive preponderance of trumps may be lessened. This 
consists in adding a fifth suit to the pack, making it up to 
sixty-five cards; in dealing these, as they will not divide equally 
among four players, sixteen are to be given to each, and the last 

ard to remain on the table as the trump card. The result would 
be to alter the power of trumps from their present ratio of one in 
every four cards to one in five. “ Aquirius” passes over the 
task thrown on the memory of recollecting the 

1 of sixty-four cards and inferring the position of those not yet 
played; perhaps he reckons this as a needed enhancement of 
interest, in view of the childishness which he attributes to the 
present limited game. He acknowledges that the notion makes 
manufacturers of cards stand aghast; it would increase the cost 
price of each pack of cards, and the public would not readily buy 
them. Pending this reform “ Aquarius” recommends that we 
should spoil two packs to make one—namely, by taking an extra 
suit of diamonds, painted yellow and glazed with size. What he 
would like to see manufactured is a new suit of five pointed stars, 
or, better still, the formation of a Taro pack, by incorporating 

n fancy taros into the whist pack. He tells us that he 
has a set of designs for these all ready for any card-maker to 
adopt and issue. . 

Failing the adoption of any of the above suggestions for radically 


cards by the Anglo-Saxon name of Queen, and another one Jack, 
which he 


altering the form of the game, “ Aquarius” explains at le: 
several changes in the method of play, which would, in hi 
opinion, do away with complications that are artificial and often 
deceptive. This is the part of his book which is really most 
worthy of serious attention, for here he fairly meets whist- 
players on their own ground, and endeavours to show cause for 
the faith which is in him. Not much favour is likely to be 
accorded to the device cited as adopted by a very skilful player 
who deliberately avowed that he never made an original lead ; if 
he had a bad partner, he was perhaps right to ignore him and 
play for his own hand alone, for that is what it practically amounts 
to; but it is scarcely a complimentary style of play. Some French, 
practices are instanced in which, contrary to our method, they 
reserve a lower strength of sequence in preference to higher 
strength without it ; but there is considerable force in the author's 
remark that the result may be worse confusion to your partner, 
unless he has himself studied these theories and knows how you 
are likely to play. Several pages are devoted by “Aquarius ” to 
the elucidation of the principal changes in tactics which he 
advocates. They need to be applied many times over in actual 
play before one can decide whether in the long run they would 
prove superior to the received code of play. The leading idea 
appears to be to play an attacking game throughout, especially in 
the early leads ; this may involve some groping about in the dark 
for two or three tricks, but “ Aquarius” maintains that a sure 
knowledge of parts of other suits is gained which serves as a 
basis of attack. He recommends the abandonment of the prac- 
tice of signalling for trumps as needless with an intelligent 
partner, but counsels a hand weak in trumps to lead them as 
soon as possible. With regard to discarding, the old theory was 
that it should be from the shortest suit with a view to a future 
renounce; our author's view is that you should discard from the 
suit least likely to be useful to your side at the finish; hence 
cards should not be thrown away which are of a suit in which 
ou want either to win or to lead up to your partner's strength. 

here seems to be reason in this contention. On the whole, it 
may be said that if “ Aquarius” would only be content to leave 
the game itself alone, and to devote his energy to the discussion 
of methods of play, he would not only avoid running his head 
against a stone wall, but might produce some suggestions for 
which whist-players would be grateful to him. 


ORNAMENT IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


S Gyn ornament is necessary to beauty in architectural design 

seems to be now universally admitted. True, a writer in a 
builders’ newspaper lately put forward in a timid and hesitating 
manner the suggestion that by attention to proportion ornament 
might be economized. This unhappy dreamer was, of course, 
speedily suppressed. His views are diametrically opposed to 
those of the great body of architectural practitioners, of: educated 
builders who-usurp the name and functions of the architects 
of a bygone generation. A modern building is nothing with- 
out ornament. Not a hundred miles from Bishopsgate, to use 
an old phrase, there is a new house of business of an in- 
credibly costly character. Its front is composed of arches and 
columns—the arches of coloured marbles, the columns of polished 
granite, the capitals of bronze, heavily gilt. Not far from 
it is another elevation, partly in brick and plaster, painted 
drab, and wholly devoid of any ornament ; yet the eye lingers 
lovingly on it—the proportions are like those of, say, one of 
Gray’s odes, or one of Mendelssohn's Songs without Words. The 
whole facade cost perhaps seven or eight hundred pounds; but, 
then, it was designed by Wren. The bank front cost at a 
moderate estimate seventy or eighty thousand, yet, because the 
architect, or, to speak more exactly, the builder, did not mix his 
design with a single ounce of brains, had not, in fact, so much 
brains to bestow upon it, all the money spent has produced a pile 
so hideous that one instinctively turns from it as one turns from 
a sudden glare or a street accident. We mentioned Bishopsgate, 
but we must not make invidious distinctions. The whole of 
Lombard Street has been rebuilt in our time, and money without 
stint has been lavished on the fronts of banking-houses. Yet only 
one single bank there has escaped being actually, actively ugly. It 
is the same in St. Paul's Churchyard, only there we note no ex- 
ception. It is the same in Cheapside, in Cornhill, in fact, 
everywhere. Alabaster, polished pebbles, metal-work, plate-glass, 
inlaid wood-work—all kinds of materials are lavished on the 
contemporary warehouse, and it remains the warehouse still, ugly, 
sordid, pretentious, and painfully prominent. The designer of 
these buildings excuses himself—that is, in the rare case in which 
he admits that his work is unhandsome—on the ground that he 
thought more of the occupier’s convenience than of beauty ; but 
if you step in and ask the occupier, you will more than probably 
find him grumbling that he gave up so much to that architect 
fellow and let him ruin the house for the sake of the windows 
or the carvings. This is the story, with scarcely an exception, 
throughout the City and in all the newer parts of the West End. 
Northumberland Avenue is a painful experience, and Shaftesbury 
Avenve is not much better. Round the corner, in Charing 
Cross Road, there are some new buildings not wholly offensive; 


* The Planning of Ornament, By Lewis F. Day. Second edition. 
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t the designs are marred by excessive ornament. Wren | disciple and patron. Southwell in a charter of Ki 
jeughed at balastrades as beneath the dignity of serious archi- | Edwy, which is, we think, too hastily rejected by Mr. Leach. 
tecture, and said ladies thought nothing well without an edging. | he had corrected the date of the year ee Indiction, he would 
have seen that there is no reason for doubting its genuineness. 


What would he have said ——— when a wholly anomalous 
and ignorant design is covered over with vases and panels, 
with mosaic and terracotta, and is praised because it cost so much 

foot super? Yet that is what we have arrived at, and the 
architectural critic who distrusts this conclusion has only to look 
along Piccadilly, where, among other beauties, he will be able to 


admire three pairs of polished granite Tuscan Doric columns, 
side by side, all differently proportioned as to thickness, as the 
buildings they ornament descend the slope of the hill. This is 


but one example among thousands of the fact that the modern 
average architect knows nothing of proportion, and cannot tell 
you, if you ask him, how many diameters should go to the height 
of a column in any particular style. He is a mere trier of ex- 
iments. Sometimes he chances on a good thing, more often 
“ does not; but he has always behind him the power of falling 
back upon ornament, and of concealing the anomalies of a poor 
design by dint of moulding, carving, g ding, and polishing. 

It is to this class of artist that Mr. Day’s book appeals, A 
child can see the merits of some of the designs. They fill the 
spaces for which they are intended. Mr. Day possesses a few 
secrets of the art ; they are but little ones, but they are recondite 
enough for those for whom he writes. He is not above his 
audience. His opinions on borders are simple and trite in the 
extreme, yet they are opinions well founded, and not mere guess- 
work. We may take a single example of his teaching from the 
chapter on planning ornament :— 

The apparently “ accidental ” treatment [he observes], when it is at all 

successful, is not quite so much a matter of accident after all. You will 
find invariably, if vou inquire into it, that there has been no disregard of 
the laws of composition, but only the omission of some accustomed cere- 
monial. To take what might seem a flagrant instance of the disregard of 
an obvious rule of art :—an artist like Boulle would sometimes boldly treat 
the doors of a cabinet as one panel, notwithstanding their actual separation 
by a pilaster between them. 
Mr. Day is a bold man to recommend Boulle to his pupils. 
Boulle, the Wren of furniture-makers, could do many things with 
success which would be contrary to all the ordinary rules of art ; 
but his modern imitator must follow him cautiously. 


VISITATIONS OF SOUTHWELL MINSTER.* 


OUTHWELL MINSTER is, as Mr. Leach, the editor of this 
volume, points out, a church with a history of no common 
interest. It is—or rather was until the present reign—a colle- 
giate church of a dignity inferior only among foundations of its 
own character to cathedrals with chapters of secular canons. It 
is to be ranked with its northern sisters of Beverley and Ripon. 
While it owed obedience to the ee of York, it held, like them, 
the position of a mother church as regards a portion of the vast 
diocese in which it stood ; for in the twelfth century the people 
of Nottinghamshire were relieved from the obligation of attend- 
ing the cathedral church of York at Whitsuntide, and were 
allowed to obtain the same benefits by visiting Southwell. This 
privilege, however, did not, as Mr. Leach believes, make South- 
well Minster the cathedral church of Nottinghamshire. Both 
here and elsewhere he writes as though he did not know what it 
is that constitutes a cathedral, declaring, for example, that the 
Minster is of “ cathedral proportions,” as if a cathedral was a 
church of some special size or shape. A cathedral is of course 
simply a church, large or small, well or ill proportioned, as the 
case may be, which contains the cathedra, or official seat of a 
bishop. This was not the case at Southwell until the appoint- 
ment of the present Bishop, who receives a eulogy here, no doubs 
better deserved than it is expressed. The Minster is specially 
remarkable for the character and longevity of its constitution. 
Unlike, we are told, any other collegiate church in England, ex- 
cept Ripon, it had no head. More than this, while at Ripon a 
supremacy was accorded to the prebendary of Stanwick, South- 
well not only had no dean, but no president of the chapter under 
any title. For a few years, indeed, from about 1221, a certain 
Hugh witnesses deeds as Dean of Southwell; but he had neither 
predecessors nor successors, and his appearance is merely an 
anomalous incident in the history of the headless chapter. The 
constitution of the church remained virtually the same from its 
foundation down to 1841. After the surrender to Henry VIII. 
the college “was seemingly allowed to goon as before until 1543, 
when by a special Act of Parliament it was legally re-established,” 
and though it was declared dissolved in the reign of Edward VL, 
the prebendaries made good their rights under Philip and Mary ; 
for it was held that the re-foundation by Henry VII. exempted 
it from the operation of the Chauntry Acts. It is impossible to 
fix the date of its foundation. Mr. Leach is perfectly right in 
contending that there is no ground for the common assertion that 
it was founded by Paulinus. Its inclusion, together with the 
whole district which afterwards became Nottinghamshire, in the 
Diocese of York, is, we imagine, to be accounted for by the con- 
quest of the Trent Valley by Edwin of Northumbria, the arch- 
bishop’s—Mr. Leach should not make Paulinus simply a bishop— 


* Visitations and Memorials of Southwell Minster. Edited by Arthur 
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He brings forward evidence to prove that the canons had 
separate estates as early as the reign of the Conqueror. His 
extract from Domesday, however, represents certain lands of the 
canons as at that time included in “ terra Archiepiscopi.” His 
reference to Hugh the Chantor is erroneous; he meant to refer 
to the writer of the first of the Chronicle of the Archbishops 
of York, appropriated by Thomas Stubbs. The chronicler asserts 
that Aldred gave lands and churches to Southwell for prebends. 
While, however, the prebendal system was—according to this 
authority—founded, or enlarged, at Southwell by Aldred, it also 
received from him an important modification. We go on to read 
that Aldred built a refectory at Southwell that the canons might 
eat together. Now, the existence of a common table, so far from 
proving, as we gather that Mr. Leach imagines, that the canons 
were prebendaries, must of course have prevented the 
complete establishment of a system by which each canon was 
maintained by the proceeds of his separate prebendal estate. The 
sixteen canons who composed the collegiate chapter had each a 
vicar choral in the minster, and another vicar in his prebendal 
church. The minster was usually left with only one or two canons 
in residence, and the performance of the services largely depended 
on the vicars choral and the chauntry priests. No report has 
been found of the visitations of the chapter by the archbishops ; 
the proceedings contained in this volume are simply those which 
took place at the triennial visitations by the chapter of the inferior 
ministers of the church. ° 

The records of these visitations extend, with a good many 
gaps, from 1469 to 1542. They show that several of the vicars 
choral were men of loose life, wholly unfitted for the priesthood. 
Delinquencies with women were frequent, and we find many 
notices of gaming and violent quarrels. ‘This is not to be 
wondered at ; these inferior officers were coarse and ignorant men, 
with little to do and nothing to occupy their minds ; their daily 
wants were amply onal without a care on their part, and 
they were almost their own masters. And it should be remem- 
bered—for we differ from Mr. Leach in thinking that men can 
only be judged fairly by the standard of their uwn time, and not 
even by the standard of “the bulk of the vulgar of to-day "— 
that these priests lived at a period marked by general coarseness 
of manners and depravity of morals. Some of them certain] 
lived as evilly as the wilder sort of laymen of the class to whi 
they belon This seems to have been by no means the case 
with others, and it may perhaps fairly be contended that the 
vicars and other subordinate clergy of the church, taken as a 
whole, formed a better set of men than would have been formed 
by the same number of their lay neighbours. At all events, they 
acknowledged their obligation to conform to a higher standard of 
life; many of the charges which they brought against each other 
prove that it was so, and that alone must have been good for the 
society round them. The most damaging come against the 
Church of those days which receives support from these visitations 
is, not that delinquencies were more or less rife among this or that 
body of secular clergy, but that they were not visited with any 
adequate punishment. These visitations are no great gain to us; 
they are a mere record of vulgar offences and trivial breaches of 
order. Every one acquainted with the condition of the inferior 
clergy at the time will know pretty accurately the kind of matter 
that he will find in a report of all the accusations, well and ill 
founded, that the subordinate officers of a collegiate body made 
against each other during the progress of strict examinations. 

Mr. Leach has evidently taken pains over his Preface, and tells 
us a good deal about the constitution and government of the 
Minster. He has, however, written at too great length; he is 
diffuse, and does not keep strictly to his subject. His work 
contains some blemishes. The most serious of them is that, so far 
as his Preface concerns the character of the Southwell clergy, it 
smacks more of the bitterness of a partisan than of the temper 
of a judge. For example, we are told that the canons of 
Southwell were better employed at a distance from their 
church in worldly aflairs than they would have been at South- 
well “catching moles, dicing, or flirting, or worse, with the 
wives of carpenters, masons, and petty yeomen.” What ground has 
Mr. Leach for asserting that such canons as were resident at 
Southwell passed their time in occupations of this sort? The 
visitations tell us nothing about the lives of the canons. He 
acknowledges this in another place, but thinks it fair to assume, 
on ludicrously insufficient grounds, that the canons were men of 
much the same stamp as their subordinates. He believes that 
these visitations supply valuable evidence »s to the trust- 
worthiness of the accusations brought against the monasteries by 
the Commissioners of Henry VIII. We fail to see how the 
doings of secular priests can be evidence as to the condition of 
monastic congregations. We are told that when we read that a 
charge was brought, and do not find an pages’ recorded, we 
are to take it that the charge was held to be proved. On the 
other hand, we would point out that as, when an offence is re- 
corded as proved, we find that some punishment, however in- 
adequate, or warning followed, it is only fair to assume that a 
charge which, as far as we know, led to no such consequences was 
held to have failed. Moreover, though we agree with Mr. Leach 
in condemning the system of purgation as mischievous, we do 
not think that he has any right to hold that, when a man by 
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order of his judge established his innocence by that means, his 
acquittal may be treated as virtually worthless, Certainly some 
offenders who pleaded not guilty did not dare to attempt to 
purge themselves by oath. Mr. Leach’s marginal contents are 
written on a wrong plan; they are far too lengthy, and in some 
places, as from pp. 58-68, are translations of parts of his text, 
instead of being mere notes to assist reference. He defends the 
constant use of the word “shirks” in his margins on the score of 
convenience. We cannot admit any defence for such an expression 
as “tarde,” as in “ Knolls tarde,” and “coming tarde to choir.” 
We are informed, in a footnote, that it isa “ Winchester word ”; 
we do not consider that schoolboy slang should find a place in a 
volume of the Camden Society's publications. Many of his 
footnotes are helpful; but a long one on “mortuaries” propounds 
the extraordinary theory that these payments were claimed by 
the Church, “in imitation of or as lords of the manor.” Besides 
the visitations, this volume contains a number of wills proved 
before the chapter between 1470 and 1541, a list of admissions 
and resignations of canons, vicars choral, and chauntry priests, 
the statutes of the church, and one or two other matters. 


FOOTSTEPS OF DR. JOHNSON.* 


Yaga professional humourist would, no doubt, find matter for 
mirth in the title of this handsome volume. He might 
nan that the “footsteps of Johnson” must of necessity be 
eavy. Or, referring to its size, he might suggest as its fit- 
ting motto, “I come to bury Johnson, not to praise him.” So 
might the professional humourist; so will not we. Yet, if the 
truth be told, we are not sure that Dr. Birkbeck Hill is not 
“ Johnsonizirg the land” overmuch. We have had from him an 
edition of Boswell which certainly did not, with all its merits, 
err on the side of compression ; we have had the Wit and Wisdom 
of Dr. Johnson; we have had Rasselas (with copious notes); we 
ve had, in the pretty “Temple Library,” and also with copious 
notes, the Select Essays of Johnson; we are promised the letters 
of Johnson; we have now, as a first instalment, Johnson’s Foot- 
steps (Scotland), and we are to look for Johnson's Footsteps 
(England and Wales), There is such a thing as “ glutting the 
market,” and even readers of extraordinary avidity and exceptional 
enthusiasm must, one would think, sooner or later wake up to 
the fact that Johnson, memorable and laudable figure though he 
be, can scarcely be permitted, either in their memories or-on 
their shelves, to take up all the place. These reservations made— 
and they come from as fervent an admirer, “on this side 
idolatry,” of the old Dictator of Fleet Street as Dr. Hill himself— 
we have nothing but praise for this last contribution to that 
“ star-ypointing pyramid” of quartos and octavos under which 
Dr. Hull bids fair to hide the “ honoured relics” of his favourite 
author. Many of Mr. Lancelot Speed's illustrations are of exceed- 
ing beauty, especially some of the full-page heliogravures, among 
which we would particularize “Staffa,” “ Foyers,” “Findlater,” 
“ Montrose,” “Sandiland,” “Ben Cruachan,” and “McLeod's 
Maidens, Skye.” For the text, Dr. Hill gives, as he says he has 
striven to give, a picture of Scotland as Johnson saw it. He has 
fully illustrated and supplemented the three records upon which 
he mainly depends, the Letters to Mrs. Thrale, the Journey to the 
Western Islands, and Boswell’s Jour, by the accounts of earlier 
as well as later travellers, and he has seasoned his illustrations by 
those anecdotes which Johnson loved. Moreover, he has, he tells 
us, dwelt by preference on that side of the subject which he himself 
prefers. “I take far greater interest in the daily life, the briars 
and roses of the working-day world as it was known to our fore- 
fathers, than in all the conquests of Chatham and of Clive.” Such 
a sentence is enough to prejudice one in the favour of any writer, 
and, were the Footsteps of Johnson not so bulky a volume, would 
make one think instinctively of an easy-chair by the fire. 


ROOSEVELT’S NEW YORK.+ 


R. ROOSEVELT has had an advantage of several centuries 

over his companions who have dealt with other historic 

towns in the foregoing volumes of this series. Instead of fifteen 
or more centuries of history, he has only two and three-quarters 
to account for, If 216 pages are not too much for New York, 
which was first settled in 1626, it seems odd that they are enough 
for our old York where Papinian was advising Severus in the 
early part of the third century. But such is the nature of books 
that have to be published in series. At any rate, no one will 
dge Mr. Roosevelt the space he has had at his command; for 

e has used it with skill and discretion, and produced a book as 
readable as it is instructive. We confess that not the least of 
our pleasures in it is that Mr. Roosevelt confirms in all material 
points the veracity of an old favourite perhaps hardly known to 
the younger generations of English readers, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. Mr. Roosevelt, we are sure, will not think us fri- 
volous for this ; and other people, in Boston for example, may think 
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what they please. Perhaps the most important point of instrue- 
tion for European readers will be the constant reminder that 
New York, although in some ways a typical American city, is 
not and never has been a city of typical Americans. Inhabitants 
of English race have always been a minority, and there has 
always been a large proportion of new comers. Americans have 
made Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco; New York has been 
made by Dutchmen, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Irishmen, whom in turn it has made and goes on making into 
Americans. The language of the original Dutch settlers dis- 
appeared only within the present century, and but for the in- 
timate alliance between England and the Netherlands which 
followed the accession of William III. the process of assimilation 
might have been slower still. It was quicker in the case of the 
Huguenot immigrants, who found the English institutions and 
language in possession. Another element in the population of 
New York is older than most people know. In the eighteenth 
century the Irish “ were already a prominent element of New 
York life; but they were Presbyterians, not Catholics. They 
celebrated St. Patrick’s day with enthusiasm, and their toasts to 
Ireland and America, together with their scarcely veiled hostility 
to England, would not be out of place on similar occasions at 
present; but some of their other toasts, such as those to the 
memory of King William and to the Protestant succession, would 
scarcely appeal to a Milesian patriot nowadays.” 

There are some remarks of Mr. Roosevelt’s own about the sup- 
pression of the modern Irish mob of New York in the “ draft 
riots” of 1863 which “ would scarcely appeal” to our present 
Nationalist orators and their English abettors. It was found 
necessary at that time to resort to something that was not exactly 
voluntary enlistment—in fact to a kind of coercion—to maintain 
the United States armies in the field. With that dislike of 
coercion which our new-fashioned Radicals extol as the noblest 
prerogative of the citizen, “the mob, mainly foreign, especially 
Irish, but reinforced by all the native rascality of the city, broke 
out for three days in what are known as the draft riots.” After 
they had done a good deal of plunder and murder which, from 
being directed at first against Government officers and property, 
became impartially miscellaneous, they were put down by milita 
force. Our Gladstonian friends will observe Mr. Roosevelt’s 
unfeeling coercionist language. “The troops and police were 
thoroughly aroused, and attacked the rioters with the most 
wholesome determination to do them harm. . . Two millions 
of property had been destroyed, and many valuable lives lost. 
Over twelve hundred rioters were slain—an admirable object 
lesson to the remainder.” From which it appears, first, that 
it is not only subjects of effete monarchies who think that, 
if somebody must be shot, it had better be the law-breakers ; 
secondly, that New York policemen and soldiers are not quite so 
long-suffering as Royal Irish Constabulary ; and thirdly, that if 
certain patriots at Mitchelstown had been dealt with on American 
and Republican principles, they might have had a good deal more 
to remember. In New York the lesson has been effectual. An 
Orange procession was the occasion of one short and sharp riot 
some years later; but for the last twenty years the ordinary 
police, who however carry pistols and are not very slow to use 
them, have sufficed to keep the peace. Perhaps this is not un- 
connected with the fact that German immigration has of late 
years increased largely, and Scandinavian and English to some 
extent, while the Irish element has decreased. ‘Ihe proportion 
of Americans born of American parents appears to be only one- 
fifth; and “certainly hardly a tenth of the people are of old 
Revolutionary American stock.” 

, .Many readers will turn with curiosity to Mr. Roosevelt’s view 
of the municipal corruption which has made New York a byword. 
They will not find any attempt at disguise or extenuation: Mr. 
Roosevelt speaks in the plainest terms of the state of things 
which prevailed for several years after the war. “ Repeating, 
ballot-box stuffing, fraudulent voting and counting of votes, and 
every kind of violence and intimidation at the polls turned the 
elections into criminal farces. ... This was also the era of 

igantic stock-swindling . . . the Courts and legislative bodies 

came parties to the iniquity of men composing that most dan- 
gerous of all classes, the wealthy criminal class.” Things are 
much better since the downfall of Tweed and his ring in 1871, 
though still far from perfect. “Ifthe citizens can be thoroughly 
waked up, and a plain, naked issue of right and wrong presented 
to them, they can always be trusted.” The difficulty is to keep 
them awake; but interest in public affairs is on the increase 
among men of good character and intelligence. Admitting 
that grave social dangers still exist, and that much remains 
to be done before public life is brought up to the standard of 
private morality, Mr. Roosevelt takes in the main a hopeful view 
of the future; and the frankness with which he discloses un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant facts makes us the more disposed to 
give weight to his judgment. 

Another matter on which Mr. Roosevelt’s fair-mindedness is 
to be praised is his account of the revolutionary war and its 
origins. He is careful to point out that the colonial policy of 
Great Britain was a rather favourable specimen of colonial policy 
as all home Governments then understood it. “England did 
not treat her colonies exceptionally ill; on the contrary, she 
behaved much better to them than the other European nations of 
that day did to theirs.” But it was not possible that communities 
of English freemen beyond seas should consent for an indefinite 
time to be treated as existing solely for the benefit of the mother- 
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country. Mr. Roosevelt acutely remarks that the United States 
are both stable and expansive because the newest States and their 
citizens, those of Oregon or Texas no less than those of New York 
and Virginia, have perfectly equal rights in the Union and be- 
tween themselves. Not only the system, but the universal feeling 
which maintains its efficacy, is the direct product of the Revolu- 
tion. The share of New York in the revolutionary war was a 
painful and humiliating one, the city being captured by the King’s 
troops in 1776 and occupied till the end of the war. During this 
time it was nearly destroyed by fire. But even before the mate- 
rial prosperity of New York City was restored, the city and State 
came nobly to the front in the critical period which, after troubles 
and difficulties that seemed all but hopeless, ended in the framing 
and adoption of the Constitution of the United States. Hamilton 
and Jay, the leaders of the Federal party and joint authors of the 
Federalist, were both New York men; and by constant hard 
work, against formidable opposition in their own State as well as 
elsewhere, they achieved one of the few triumphs of straightfor- 
ward argument recorded in the history of politics. 

The social history of New York is not treated of in detail, but 
Mr. Roosevelt gives us interesting glimpses of it. First came the 
Dutch burgher aristocracy ; then an English mercantile society, 
quite as aristocratic in its provincial way, and indignant when 
soldiers or officials from home made light of its distinctions ; and 
now a democracy of unlimited competition, tempered by an un- 
defined eminence that still clings to the old families in private 
life, in constant peril of degenerating into mere plutocracy 
{perhaps the most odious form of corrupt polity), but saved, let 
us hope, by the efforts of the best citizens, men of honoured 
names and of public spirit like Mr. Roosevelt himself. English- 
men as well as Americans may heartily wish them success. 


SAFE STUDIES AND STONES OF STUMBLING.* 


1 hi reasons for privately printing these very interesting and, in 
part, very amusing volumes—reasons to which Mr. Tollemache 
alludes in his preface to their now at last published edition—may 
be no great concern of the = but they may be not imperti- 
nently connected with the death of the late Lord Tollemache, to 
whom his son dedicates the book in some agreeable elegiacs, It 
has been known to some readers, by gift, or in public libraries, or 
otherwise, for a considerable time, and the greater part of its 
contents were originally contributed to magazines and reviews. 
The Safe Studies always deserved the reassuring warranty of their 
title, nor, considering not only present but now long-established 
standards of toleration, is there any particular reason why the 
Stones of Stumbling, especially when taken in connexion with Mr. 
Tollemache’s very frank confession that these lapidary exercises 
were the result, in great part, of an exaggerated reaction from 
altra-Evangelical teaching, should be of great offence. 
With the help of the Lord, as Mause Headrigg says, most of us 
who busy ourselves about such matters have luppen over ob- 
stacles even greater than these. Moreover, all alike, safe or 
unsafe, are the work of a man of very ingenious mind, of wide and 
well-remembered reading, of a power of drawing on the stores 
thereof worthy of Dr. Folliott himself, and, despite his enforced 
absences from England, of much frequentation of interesting 
persons. The results of these last he has communicated without, 
we think, a single breach of good faith or good taste, and yet so 
as to give us many pleasant stories. Nor must we omit from the 
menu the few, but very pleasant, poems by Mrs. Tollemache with 
which the first and larger volume concludes. 

We do not entirely know why, except that one volume was 
already very fat and the other very thin, “ Recollections of Patti- 
son” should have been included in the “Stumbling” series, and 
we shall notice it with the other reminiscences presently. Of the 
other contents of the Offendicula, the first, an essay on Kuthanasia 
(which most people not in their first youth may remember as 
having been a review sensation eighteen years ago), we should 
call a stone rather of startling than of stumbling, at least in the 
religious sense. There is no absolute and direct prohibition, in 
either Old or New Testament, even of suicide, though no doubt 
it has been usually and rightly condemned by the Christian 
Church ; and the death-cure applied by solemn authority in the 
case of incurables would be a long way off ordinary races We 
do not know that a fearless casuist would have much more difli- 
culty with it than with the taking of life in battle. The real ob- 
jection to it, as it seems to us, would be the almost insuperable 
difficulty of arranging the tribunal which is to decide its necessity, 
and drawing up rules on which the tribunal is to act. For the 
mere asserted will or willingness of the patient would be far too 
a test. 

Yith the more definitely theological tone of the other articles 
in this division we frankly disagree. But they are very interesting 
statements of the views of a class of educated men who, we sus- 
pect, have varied less in numerical proportion during all ages, 
and especially during the last two thousand or two thousand tive 
hundred years, than is often imagined. Where Mr. Tollemache 
thinks that what he calls “ Neo-Christianity "—religion adjusted 
to new conditions—is imminent and highly desirable, we should 
say that it is little more imminent than it has been for cen- 
turies, and is not desirable at all. In his method, as dis- 
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tinguished from his conclusions, we think we discover two 
weaknesses, one of which he shares with Professor Huxley and 
others, though it is rather less conspicuous in him, and one 
which he displays more conspicuously (perhaps because he is 
franker about it) than they. The first is the mistake, as we 
hold it, on which we have often dwelt here, of petitio principit 
in dealing with supernatural matters—of arguing, that is to say, 
as if the supernatural were bound to conform itself to natural 
logic, ethics, and so forth, under pain of being declared non- 
existent as supernatural. We admit that orthodox writers have 
seldom had the courage to grasp this nettle—for it is a little of 
the nettle kind—boldly, and to flog their opponents with it. But 
we never knew one of those opponents who did not fall into the 
error, though Mr. Tollemache is more aware of it than most. If 
you admit that the conduct and nature of God are expressible in 
terms of the conduct and nature of man—nay, if you admit that 
the teaching of the Church, being erroneous and mixed, has no 
divine authority, we do not see how you can avoid falling head- 
long over the stones of stumbling. But, if you do not admit 
all these things, the stones in their turn fall as harmless off you 
as those of Michael from the invisible wall in the Black Forest. 
The other point, as to which we desire to speak without hurti 
any one’s feelings, is that Mr. Tollemache, true to his Evangelic 
training, cumbers himself too much about hell. There was once 
a person, neither a blasphemer nor one of the unco’ guid, who, 
being asked as argumentum ad hominem, “ What will you do if 
you find yourself in hell?” retorted “Do? Ihope I shall praise 
God there and trust in Him.” We do not think that on true 
Catholic (not Roman) doctrine there was any paradox or bravado 
in this. 

The larger, and less controversial, volume contains, besides the 
personal reminiscences, of which more anon, a very amusing pot- 
pourri on “ Literary Egotism,” wherein the flowers are dried from 
Pepys, Montaigne, Rousseau, and others, and the saltpetre and 
spices are of Mr. Tollemache’s own supplying ; a paper on Sir G, C, 
Lewis and longevity, one on [Mr.}] Tennyson's social philosophy, 
one on physical and moral courage, and one (written before the 
country became a sort of Hampstead) on the Upper Engadine, 
They all display Mr. Tollemache’s interest in interesting ques- 
tions, his healthy appetite for argument, his extensive and ap 
site knowledge of literature, and his courageous determination 
not to think merely like other people. If the advocatus diaboli 
asks whether this has ever passed into a, doubtless unconscious, 
determination to think unlike other people, we dally with our iron 
chain, and smiling put that question by. Of the papers named, 
we like the one on Lord Tennyson least, chiefly because to 
> ag into a poet’s social philosophy seems to us a confusion of 

inds. 

The reminiscence papers deal with Grote, Babbage, Charles 
Austin, Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, Charles Kingsley, and Mark 
Pattison, with certain incidental references to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Of Charles Austin, whom he knew early and long, Mr. 
Tollemache is a most enthusiastic defender. It is, of course, no 
news that Austin was one of the ablest men of an able set. But, 
if Mr. Tollemache is right, the popular idea of him as an intelli- 
gent hedonist and idler, who cleverly took the ball at hop, 

uickly amassed a fortune at the Parliamentary Bar in the piping 
Railroad days, and then withdrew to vegetate in rather inglorious 
ease, is entirely mistaken. According to him, Austin had really 
injured his health, and exhausted his working faculties, during 
his brief but furious season of work, to such an extent 
that these working faculties, if not destroyed, were at any 
rate seriously impaired. A rather grim philosopher of the order 
of compensationists might chuckle over this as a proof that royal 
roads and short cuts of all kinds are equal in vanity, and as a 
consolation to the far more numerous persons who find that hard 
work does not make money. But this would be a little fiendish. 
There is a more salutary as well as a more Christian pleasure in 
studying Mr. Tollemache’s very interesting summery of Austin’s 
likes and dislikes. They may seem at first sight hard to co- 
ordinate. Ile thought the statement that one of the characters 
in Pickwick was equal to Falstaff a profanation. One says 
Euge! Belle! copas! andanything else. But then one is brought 
up with a round turn by finding that he disliked Thackeray's 
novels (though he liked Thackeray) and cared for Ten Thousand 
a Year. Ue delighted in Lucretius and Eschylus, and said he 
loved Horace better than any ancients. A da bonne heure! But 
the greatest admirers of Glorious John, even if they admire 
Milton rather against the grain, must surely be staggered by his 
“not seeing why Milton should be preferred to Dryden.” We 
suspect, indeed, that utilitarianism and a certain kind of Radical 
Whiggery (he became a sort of Conservative later) had early 
stunted and thwarted the development of his tastes in some 
directions, and that his severe legal work had prevented the 
growing of new shoots later. Of Mr. Grote Mr. Tollemache 
gives a pleasanter account than some have done ; and he apologizes 
amiably for the mechanopoios heautontimoroumenos Babbage. For 
Dean Stanley he has the affection which, to do him justice, most 
of his personal friends had for the Dean; and from his own 
standpoint he naturally does not see the deep, though doubtless 
unconscious, dishonesty and disloyalty of attitude which seems to 
some critics to have eaten through Stanley’s moral and intellec- 
tual being like a cancer. Some similar feeling may also account 
for his extreme leniency to Pattison, for whom aiso, however, 
some of his personal friends, if not all, had a similar weakness. 
Even Mr. Tollemache, a very unshockable person; seems to have 
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been a little shocked and shaken by the strange combination of 
pettiness and malignity in the Memoirs. But, on the whole, we 
think that his account of Pattison will do much to give a notion 
of him at once pleasant and not wholly erroneous to those who did 
not know him, and to correct “ that unfortunate book,” as he calls 
it, justly but mildly. 

Linogether we can give very hearty praise to the book, and 
that is something in the case of matter which has not the charm 
of novelty to the reviewer and with a good deal of which he 

i sin opinion. Mr. Tollemache can tell an excellent sto 
(such as that of the young lady who, having spoken enthusiasti- 
cally about a clergyman and being asked if she referred to any 
sermon of his, said “ No; oh! no. But he hates mayonnaise, 
and sodoI.”) He manages, though he himself is very frequently 
in presence, and the subject of discussion, never to un- 

tly egotistic. His work has the literary flavour through- 
out, without being merely bookish, and he can argue a thesis like 
a craftsman and a master of his craft. If only he had not been 
brought up as an Evangelical ! 


TRADES-UNIONISM, NEW AND OLD.* 


NOTHER addition is begun by the volume which is now 
before us to the innumerable series of works which might 
not unfairly le described under the title of “Small Writers on 
Great Subjects.” A patient in Dr. Shirley’s asylum, of which 
Mr. William Gilbert the elder acted as a visiting justice or 
inspector of one order or another, had a plan which he expounded 
with the greatest lucidity for the compression of eternity. It 
had on a superficial view as much plausibility as ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of the schemes of which modern projectors are 
fertile. The infinite compressibility of human knowledge seems 
a notion very prevalent outside the walls of Dr. Shirley's 
asylum. ‘The idea that all history, all science, all philosophy, all 
theology, all literature, all political economy, all the mechanical 
arts, and the investigation of all social problems and industrial con- 
troversies can be my in an indefinitely extended series of 
small volumes of about 230 or 240 pages each seems the 
favourite notion of thetime. There is scarcely a publisher of any 
note who has not his series; some of them have several series. A 
publisher desirous of making his way must start a series. Of old 
the idea was that he must have a magazine or review. But this 
is changed, and a tandem of writers, kept well in hand by a 
skilful editorial whip, is found, we suppose, to answer the 
urpose of keeping the wheels going and raising a dust very satis- 
factoril . Itis not probable that the mania will last very long. 
Like other fashions, it will have its day and cease to be. In the 
meantime a good deal of useful work is being done, together with 
much that answers no other purpose than that of promoting the 
printing, paper-making, and book-binding trades. A great sub- 
ject does not necessarily demand a great writer. In certain 
stages a careful compiler and expositor is better. 

If a new series could be justified by its first volume, Mr. 
George Howell’s Trade-Unionism, New and Old, would do much 
to recommend the essays which are to follow it in the treatment 
of “Social Questions of To-day.” It is of performance in 
itself, and of hopeful promise, as indicating the care with which 
the editor has distributed his topics and selected his contributors. 
Mr. Howell has more than a book acquaintance with Trade- 
Unionism. He has taken an active part in the organization and 
management of trade Societies, and is familiar with all their 
ins-and-outs in a manner and to a degree which the most patient 
inquirer from the outside could scarcely attain. He has besides 
all the necessary book knowledge of the history of industrial 

anizations in England, from the Guild-system of the middle ages, 
through the legislation in restraint of freedom of labour, and to 
a large extent also of freedom of capital, which marked the relations 
of the State to industry from the time of the Tudors to the repeal 
of the laws against combination under George 1V. The history 
of Trade-Unionism in England practically begins in the year 1825, 
though, in spite of penal and prohibitive laws, there were move- 
ments and efforts in that direction long before. 

Mr. Howell’s volume has in its first seventy pages an historic 
character. Here it is tolerably plain sailing. He has to narrate 
the history of the removal of restrictions, either originally un- 
wise or become by lapse of time unsuitable to the new social 
order, and the concession of freedom of individual and com- 
bined action. But the spirit and aim of the book, and two-thirds 
of its contents, are controversial. This, indeed, its title expresses. 
Mr. Howell describes, or rather in these pages renews, the con- 
flict still going on, and in which he has been an active 
combatant, between the Old and the New Trade-Unionism. 
Mr. Howell is an active partisan of the elder doctrine 
and methods. He is, perhaps, unduly sensitive as to the name by 
which it is designated, and which he is himself forced to employ, 
but which he considers a term of disparagement. He thinks the 
term “Old Trade-Unionism” not only a misnomer, but an imper- 
tinence ; and compares the New Trade-Unionists to rude boys 
not out of their teens, who speak irreverently of the old gov’nor, 
and are impatient for his exit from this world. That was not 
Burke’s idea when he made his “ Appeal from the New to the 
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Old Whigs”; nor is it that of Mr. Chamberlain when he distin- 
guishes between the New and the Old Radicalism; nor of Dr. 
Dillinger and his friends when they assumed to be the Old 
Catholics as against the Papal innovators, We have even heard 
of the New and the Old Gladstonism, with an implication of 
leaning towards the latter. In England, in fact, the word “old,” 
both in business and politics, has always carried with it the favour- 
able connotation of genuine and durable. Democratic innovations 
have usually pretended to be nothing more than a return to 
an earlier condition of things, commonly placed before the 
Norman Conquest. A tradesman is fond of describing his 
business as the old or original chicory or cat’s-meat establish- 
ment. The words Old England, even, are not supposed to 
involve any insinuation of disrespect. Mr. Howell may there- 
fore make his mind easy as to the Old Trade-Unionism, which is 
based on the old political economy and on the old Liberalism of 
which Mr. Howell is an inte’ligent champion. 

Mr. Howell is a little ruffled by recent conflicts, as when he 
speaks of the New Trade Unionists as “ braying upon the battle- 
ments” which they should defend, and describes “the leading 
trait ” of their conduct as their persistence in cowardly and calum- 
nious attacks on the old leaders, most of whom they have driven 
from office, the only two notable exceptions being Mr. Pickard 
and Mr. Abraham, who have purchased peace by consenting to 
support the legal Eight Hours Bill. Mr. Howell is especially 
affronted by sneers at the tall hats and black coats of the old 
leaders, their diminutive stature and aldermanic proportions. 
But he is a member of Parliament, and ought not to be so 
thin-skinned. Mr. Howell is on sounder ground when he de- 
nounces the assailants of what are called, not quite accurately, 
the picketing clauses of the Act of 1875 as supporters of a 
tyranny more crushing than that of the old Combination laws, 
and describes the provisions in question as protecting, and not 
endangering, the liberty of the working classes. On the legal 
Eight Hours question Mr. Howell exhibits a wise confi- 
dence in the old doctrine of individual freedom, guaranteed by 
law, and shows a much sounder appreciation of economic condi- 
tions than Sir Charles Dilke, for example, who appeals to the 
example of Australia. In a new country where the forces of 
production are in excess of those of consumption legal restrictions 
on labour may be practically harmless, though in an old country 
they may cripple and destroy industries subject to domestic and 
foreign competition. Mr. Howell gives an interesting account 
of the manceuvres by which the Kight Hours Resolution was 
carried in the Trades Council at Liverpool, largely by the aid of 
a Society which afterwards repudiated it in regard to its own 
industry. His little volume is full of information and of thought 
lucidly expressed. 


1WO JRISHMEN.* 


DS hapten Aer little there may be in common in their characters 
and destinies between Lord Mayo and Sir Richard Church, 
one thing at least can be confidently said of both of them. They 
were types of “ complete Irishmen with their great virtues and 
little faults.” The phrase is taken from a letter by Captain 
Hamilton, of H.M.S. Cambrian, to Stratford Canning, and appried, 
when written, to Church only, but we may use it for both. They 
were Irishmen of the kind which has great virtues and little 
faults—a race which differs materially from the Black Irish, who 
have great faults, and virtues which are virtues only when looked 
at from a carefully selected point of view. There is something 
in common, too, between the thin volumes on them now before 
us. Neither one nor the other is a book standing on its own 
legs. Sir W. Hunter’s Lord Mayo is a précis of his two-volume 
Life of the Viceroy. Mr. 8. Lane-Poole’s Sir Richard Church is a 
slim reprint of his article in the Zistorical Review. So heroes 
and their biographers may enter two by two. 

Sir William Hunter's book suffers from being what we have 
called it, a précis of his two-volume Life. When the Clarendon 
Press decided to take up with little books it manifestly also re- 
solved not to mince matters. Nothing can be more “little 
book” than one which refers you again and again to a larger 
work by thesame author. This is what Sir William ]unter’s does, 
and we confess to finding the practice annoying, A book on 
this scale does not profess to be minute; but it does lay claim to 
being complete in itself, otherwise we fail to see what excuse it 
has got for its existence. Two hundred and one pages of a 
reasonable size are enough for an estimate of any man, and 
a history of his life in outline, even though his character 
were more complicated, and his career more varied than Lord 
Mayo’s. It is possibly difficult for a writer who has done a big 
book on any subject to do a quite independent small one on it, 
This is a very good reason why —— ; but we need not pursue this 
train of thought any further. We will only note that Sir W. 
Hunter carries this trick of referring to “my larger Life of Lord 
Mayo” so far as to send his reader to it for Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s account of the legislative work done during this Vice- 
royalty. He could hardly have found a better way of illustrat- 
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ing the weakness of little books, when written by persons who 
cannot select and compress. These references may, no doubt, 
have a good effect in so far that they may send the inquiring 
reader to “my larger Life,” in which case he will learn a 

deal about the government of India, to his notable advantage. 
From this volume he will also learn not a little, besides getting a 
fairly clear account of a very gallant upright gentleman, in whom 
a fund of excellent common sense was allied with a noble love of 
every kind of manly sport, and the splendid old Irish turn for 
dignified “ representation.” Better man to govern Orientals, for 
whom the clear head, the strong hand, and the power of impress- 
ing the eye are all necessary, than Lord Mayo could not well 
have been found. Whether he was of stature to have grappled 
with one of the great crises of Indian history Lord Mayo had no 
opportunity of showing; but he did the work he had to do 
admirably. 

The life of Sir Richard Church was of a more adventurous kind 
than Lord Mayo's. He was a “soldier of fortune” in the best 
sense of the word—that is to say, a gentleman who lived by his 
sword, and not a mere mercenary who fought for pay. In his 
youth he helped to drive the French from Egypt, and had a 
creditable share in the very decent and too much forgotten fight- 
ing in Southern Italy, at Maida, and at Capri. ‘Then he did 
good work in the Ionian Islands drilling Greeks, in which he 
showed many of the qualities of the men who have made the 
Indian army, When the peace and the general reduction of 
armies broke his career, he, like so many others who carried their 
swords to South America or to the revolutionary wars of 
Europe, began a career of adventure. He served the King of 
Naples till the revolution of ’21 imprisoned him first and then 
drove him out. Then his old affection for the Greeks, which had 
never become extinct, revived, and he joined the cause of the 
Philhellenes. In that service he had his full share of the dis- 
gusts which were the common lot of those who had to work 
with the patriot leaders. We may add, to be quite fair, 
that he suffered, as did everybody who had to co-operate 
with Dundonald. We can hardly imagine a more unpleasant 

sition for any general than that in which Church found 

imself at Athens in 1827 between Dundonald, who bullied 
him from the sea, and the Greek rascals who disobeyed 
him and ran away on shore. His campaign in Western 
Greece was a respectable piece of irregular fighting, and had 
useful results for the Greeks. Mr. S. Lane-Poole writes of him 
‘with the most orthodox biographer’s fervour. We have no fault 
to find with him for that, for we have the facts, and who shall 
hinder us from forming our opinion? Looking at the letters 
Mr. Poole quotes and the story as he tells it, we do not make 
out Sir Richard Church to have been so tall a man as he appears 
to his loyal biographer. We should describe him as a very brave 
man, of a cheerful spirit, very receptive of all popular beliefs 
with a generous look about them, and a considerable faculty for 
making passable soldiers out of unpromising material, He was 
free from the pragmatical self-assertion of Dundonald. He was 
a great deal too good to be wasted on such creatures as Karais- 
kakes or Zavellas and the other heroes in “ ides” and “ oupulos.” 
Still, he was, we gather from his amiable letters, “a man of not 
strong mind,” and his fighting was only decent. There is nothing 
in it to compare to Dundonald’s capture of Valdivia, for instance. 
It was not his fault that he was beaten at Athens, perhaps; but 
beaten he was, and his generally successful campaign in Western 
Greece came after Navarino, and was chequered by defeats for 
which he must partly bear the blame. , 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ay E have four novels of unusual importance, either in them- 
selves or in virtue of their authors’ names, to notice this 
week. M. Fabre’s admirers, who, if not very numerous, are very 
warm, will find in NXaviére (1) a book far superior to Un 
tlluminé, though, like it, instancing M. Fabre’s abuse of the un- 
happy ending—a facile trick unworthy of so good an artist. 
Xaviére is a picture of peasant life in the Cevennes, in which, 
incidentally, that almost superhuman inhumanity of the French 
asant which French writers are so fond of delineating appears. 
he heroine’s mother, the unnatural Bénoite Ouradou, who 
(with some little reluctance it is true) enters into a plot to 
murder her child because an old wretch of a schoolmaster will 
not marry her except at the price of her child's inheritance, 
would have been burnt some centuries ago; and we do not 
know that any one need have tried to put the fire out with 
his tears. This tragic interest, however, is by no means 
the sole dependence of the book. Another of M. Fabre’s 
angelic curés is very pleasant, and his lexity about the 
proper way in which to address a schoolfel ow who has been 
made a bishop has a Shandean touch about it. His gouvernante 
Prudence, his small nephew (the teller of the tale), and others are 
delightful ; and if we care rather less for Landry, the school- 
master’s ill-treated son, and Xaviére’s beloved, that is a matter of 
taste. Our venerated “Gyp” (2) has left her usual path to carry 
on the crusade against the decadents. The “Raté” is an un- 
published poet who is called “le cher Grand” by his admiring 
coterie, who is a model of coxcombry, vulgarity, and pourriture, 


who goes down to Nancy to pose, introduced by two admiring sisters, 
engages the affections, or the fancy, of a silly little bourgeoise, and 
carries out the Chambige business nearly to the letter. “ Gyp's” in- 
dignation is well deserved, and her satire on those dregs of the dregs 
of the old Romantic movement, whom some good folk are trying 
to hold up for English admiration, is sharp; but, to speak wi 
that frankness which is the salt of criticism, we think she is here a 
little out of her vocation, which is neither Sa ak nor the construc- 
tion of regular novels. The best figure in the , who must be cut 
out, and put in “ Gyp’'s” gallery, is the Marquise de Guéray, god- 
mother of the silly Suzanne, and avenger of her on the little 
beast Ganuge. She is an admirable person. Wherever she 
appears there we find the old “Gyp” (not that “Gyp” can ever 
be old), the “ Gyp,” if we may so irreverently express ourselves, 
of behind the faggots, the “Gyp” that a man shall read and 
straightway forget all weary things. Also Jacques de Guéray, 
her nephew, for whom she has an honest passion, is very nice, 
though a little naif for a viveur of thirty. “ Est-ce assez béte, 
hein!” says he in one of his confidences to his aunt, “de se tor- 
turer, de se rendre malade et malheureux et idiot, pour une jolie 
petite upée qui n’a ni cceur, ni sens, ni dme?” Yea, verily, is 
it, M. Jacques de Guéray, and, nevertheless, it is what has been, 
is, and shall be. The sketch of Nancy society, to the manner of 
which “ Gyp” was, we think, born, is very piquant. 

M. René Bazin, who seems to have set himself the excellent, 
but rather difficult, rule never to do bad work, has unconsciously 
made a sort of pendant to Xaviére in La tante Giron (3), most 
charming book of the honnéte kind. The only blot in it is the 
driving to suicide of a poor girl who is convent-crazed by her 
father’s refusal to let her take the vows. This, however, is not 
the chief plot, and the main charm of the book is the description 
of that old-fashioned corner of Anjou called the Craonnais, as it 
was some sixty years ago. In JL’argent (4) the indefatigable 
M. Zola has, if we may so express it, gone in for a fresh examina- 
tion. Taking asa theme the establishment of a Banque Uni- 
verselle which, though the time is placed in the later years of the 
Empire, owes evidently a great deal to the fate of the Union 
Générale and something to that of the Société des Métaux, 
he has learnt faithfully and retails stolidly all the argot of the 
Bourse, all the etiquette of founding Companies (especially those 
which the French expressively and untranslatably call véreur), 
all the ups and downs of bulls and bears in the contest between 
Saccard the Provengal projector and his enemy the “leviathan” 
Jewish financier Gundermann. As a matter of cram and result 
of cram it is very curious, very creditable, and to us, at any rate, 
as in the case of M. Zola’s other crams, of horticulture, medicine, 
railway matters, ecclesiology, mining, and all the rest of it, 
unspeakably and nightmarishly dull. At the same time it is 
fair to say that M. Zola has once more shown that power of 
vigorous writing which all competent critics allow to him, though 
all the most competent of them deplore the hopeless wrong- 
headedness with which he uses it. And it would be a neglect of 
duty not to mention that he has also not neglected, though the 
object seemed to give little opening for it, to provide, for a very 
different and infinitely more numerous class, those friandises of 
his which they can understand and delight in. It almost shows 
genius to give this provision in such a book, but by introducing 
the young voyou Victor and the Baroness Sandorff, M. Zola has 
done it, as his compatriots say, superiorly, and has made up 
by the strength for the smallness of the doses. On the other 
hand, the same rigid justice will allow that he has made a con- 
siderable addition to the ranks of his more respectable characters 
in Madame Caroline, sister of the engineer who is half the cause 
and half the dupe of the Company, and friend of Saccard, and that 
Saccard himself is a probable, human, and interesting figure. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


— selection of family correspondence edited by Lord Ronald 
Gower, Stafford House Letters (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.), comprises many passages that refer to important events 
and distinguished personages, and is in many ways an interesting 
volume. With few exceptions, the letters, which are dated 
between 1806 and 1839, were written by Lord Gower to his 
mother, the Countess of Sutherland; the Duchess-Countess, as 
she was styled on the elevation of Lord Stafford to the dukedom. 
The first letter, written from Hamburg in October 1806, alludes 
to the defeat of the Prussians at Jena, the entry of the French 
into Berlin, and the flight of panic-stricken people into Hamburg. 
No more exciting time could have been chosen by a young man 
who wished to see something of the world, as Lord Gower puts 
it, though the victorious advance of Bonaparte interfered with 
his plan of a journey through Germany. “Bad news” as Jena 
was, Lord Gower had little sympathy with the Prussians, except- 
ing the brave and unfortunate Queen, of whom he writes, “ She 
is the only person one is really sorry for.” In ‘he letters 
from Memel and K®énigsberg are many refererces to the 
admirable spirit shown by the Queen in her reverses. The 
visit of the Queen to Bonaparte at Tilsit is d scribed as a 
“useless humiliation.” She was lured by false ho; es with the 
express purpose of “giving her the personal morification of 
visiting suck a devil as he is.” About this time the ( ueen made 


(1) Xaviére. Par F. Fabre. Paris : Charpentier. 
(2) On raté, Par “Gyp.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(3) La tante Giron. Par René Bazin. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 
(4) L’argent. Par Emile Zola. Paris : Charpentier. 
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an ae. with Lord Granville, Lord Gower, and others to 
the English frigate, the Astrea, which, though a small matter in 
reality, was made a pretext for an angry outburst of bad manners 
on the part of Bonaparte. “ While we negotiate here,” remarked 
the victor of Jena to the King, “and you are requesting of me 
to give you back some provinces, the Queen, with a party of 
English, goes on board an English frigate. If she chooses to 
have them for her friends, let them help her; I'll not give up an 
inch.” And Lord Gower adds, “Is not this truly worthy of his 
great heroic mind?” and vows that never will he be presented 
to Napoleon in any circumstances. Some letters from Peters- 
burg, where the writer found life very dull, conclude the first 
portion of the correspondence, which closes with the year 
1807, and is not resumed until 1813. The remaining letters 
touch on a variety of topics in a light and agreeable style, 
and are age of tours in Germany and Italy, Paris in the 
occupation of the Allies, and, after 1830, dinners, balls, visits to 
picture galleries, and the purchasing of “really good things” 
in artistic work. Altogether, these letters afford some interest- 
ing glimpses of stirring times. 

The Historic Note-Book, by the Rev. E. C. Brewer (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.), is a miscellany of information relating to historical 
events, treaties, Acts of Parliament, customs, political parties, 
religious sects, kings, statesmen, and a hundred other matters, 
to which allusion is commonly made in books, speeches, and con- 
versation. It isimpossible to describe Dr. Brewer's book by one 
broad inclusive phrase. In arrangement it is a dictionary, and 
its aim is to give clear and brief explanations of terms that are 
likely to be enigmatic to the general reader. Perhaps no better 
idea of the volume could be suggested than by sampling it 
and giving the result of one opening. Thus we find (p. 2) all 
that is necessary in explanation of “ Abecedarians,” “ Abelians,” 
“ Abenzerraghes,” “ Aberdeen (University of),” “ Aberdeen man’s 
privilege (An),” “ Abgarus,” “ Abhorrers,” and “ Abigail.” Such 
a book cannot fail to prove very useful, as it is full of curious 
information concisely given, and is of convenient size. 

“ Politikos,” the author of certain sketches of contemporary 
history, entitled The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe (Fisher 
Unwin), prefaces his work with the observation, “ History has 
ceased to be written in the names of kings and princes.” This is 
an odd admission, perhaps, seeing that the book itself comprises a 
series of biographies of emperors, kings, and princes, and the bio- 

phical element in his volumes far outweighs the historical. 
“ Politikos” is doubtless a sound judge in such matters, and knows 
that personal anecdote is more pleasing to the general reader than 
discussions on legislative or international politics, or economic 
and social movements. Why, then, should he austerely announce 
his faith in “ the J omy we who make history” and “the new histori- 
cal method”? His book does not by any means respond to the 
sentiments of his preface. It is the sovereign ruler, not the 
sovereign people, that figures in his pages, and the presentation 
is, on the whole, decidedly interesting. 

With sincere pleasure we notice a second edition of Mr. Ralph 
Nevill’s Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture in South-West 
Surrey (Guildford: Billing & Sons). In the course of his voyage 
of discovery through the south-west of Surrey, from the “ misty 
mid-region” of Shere and Gomshall even into Haslemere, Mr. 
Nevill, it seems, did somehow overlook the architectural claims of 
the ancient habitations of Ewhurst. Handsomely has he amended 
the neglect in the re-issue of his delightful book, by the addition 
of three drawings, and notes on Somersbury Manor, Loseley Farm, 
Coneyhurst, and other interesting buildings. It is melancholy 


to learn that several of the cottages or houses illustrated and } 


described by Mr. Nevill have succumbed to the rage of the 
destroyer or the improver since the first issue of his work. 

Now that every “ educationalist ” has his method, school-books 
there are that tell of nothing but a piteous striving to be original. 
An amazing example is a School Geography, “ Junior Course” 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), by Messrs. A. Kirchhoff and A. 
Sonnenschein. Text and illustrations are alike wonderful. There 
are full-page pictures of London Bridge and the Bay of Naples. 
There are plates that presumably depict types of races—a dreadful 
picture gallery, only less startling > the mysterious statement 
that “nearly all Europeans belong to the Mediterranean family.” 
The teacher is provided with very elaborate arguments and 
diagrams with which to prevail against the small boy’s notorious 
tendency towards the heresy of Hampden. The unhappy 
“ Juniors” are instructed in such precious distinctions as 
“ Lacustrine” and “Fluviatile” deltas; Mountain “ ranges ” 
and Mountain “ knots ” ; “ Continental Rivers ” and “ Oceanic 
Rivers "—the former do not reach the sea, the latter do— 
“Spurs” and “ Saddles,” and so forth. Capes, by the way, are 
“ mountainous”; argal, “a flat piece of land jutting out into the 
sea is called a Land-Tongue.” After this it is scarcely surprising 
to find that “ Europe and Asia are now commonly called Eurasia.” 
Messrs. Kirchhoff and Sonnenschein appear to have been to a 
feast of sciences and stolen the scraps. They really should not 
mislead small boys by the ignorant use of terms employed in a 
very different sense by the geologist or naturalist. 

A new edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s Life of Lord Iddesleigh 
(Blackwood & Sons) has appeared, thoroughly revised, abbre- 
viated in the less important parts, with “new additions of very 
considerable interest to Sir Stafford’s friends and colleagues.” 

The School Calendar for 1891 (Bell & Sons), edited by Mr. F. 
Storr, is an extremely useful handbook, now in its fifth year of 
iseue, supplying in compact form information with regard to all 


kinds of examinations, scholarships, exhibitions, &c., in public 
schools, Universities, ladies’ colleges, technical, science, and 
medical schools, and other educational establishments. 

We have also received Evamination Papers: Royal University 
of Ireland, a supplement to the University Calendar, 1891 
(Dublin: Thom & Co.); The Truth about Democracy, by B. 
(Leadenhall Press) ; The Foundations of Geometry, by Edward T. 
Dixon (Deighton, Bell, & Co.); The Drama of Empire, by W. 
Marsham Adams (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); The 
Juryman's Handbook, by Spencer L. Holland (Effingham Wilson 
& Co.); and A Short History of Political Economy in England, 
by L. L. Price, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even tf 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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be dealt with as follows fag Added to the Sum Assured; (2) Surrendered for 
Cash value ; (3) Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 


ADVANTAGES, 

ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY. LARGE Bonuses. Ha.F-Crepir System (this offers the 
advantage of a Low Premium during the Early Years of Life). LisERaL ConpI- 
TIONS. 

SURRENDER VALUES 


the payment of One Full Year's Premium, or Paid-up Policies are 
granted upon a terme in lieu of the surrender va)ue in cash. 


CALEDONIAN IMMEDIATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Grants Immediate Life Assurance 
without Medical Examination. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


For Pamphlet containing particulars 
of this New Scheme, apply to the 
Secretary of the Head Office, 19 George 


Street, Bainbargh, or to any of the Com- WITHOUT MEDICAL 


pany’s Branches. 


LONDON OFFICES : 
82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


14 WATERLOO PLACE, EXAMINATION. 


PALL MALL, 8.W. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ASSETS d 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds....... 800,000 
LIFE ASSURANCES. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Heap Orrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, B.0. 
THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.LA., F.S.S. 
Actuary and Manager. 

J. H. SCOTT, Secretary. 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NAT l ONAL Accumulated Fund exceeds £4,500,000, 
PROVI DENT SENDOWMENT MSSURANGE POLICIES 


combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
with provision for old age. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
shed by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE 434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


PR tg Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than ~ 
Funds in hand exceed £3,750,000. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpsp 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


#1 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,0%. 


CASH BONUSES in Reduction of Premiums, over £8,000,000, 
"GROSS 


INSTITUTION. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 3 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,400,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


= full information to be obtained at the Head Office, Branch 
CHARLES STEVENS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, 


CLAIMS PAID 


LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


dra’ belo’ SHARES, and ITIES and sold. 
SAviNGs DEPAR TMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sume 
jose it, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CEN’. per annum, on each com- 
41, The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full pustiouiann. vost free. on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 
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BAxK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1461._Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Office—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up £900,000 
—— 
ite draft all its and d transacte every description of 
with New Zealand. | F.ji, on the most favourable 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars o/ 
be ascertained on application. 


H. B. MACNAB, for Manager. 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (with power to increase). 
SUBSCRIBED CAPIT £500.000 P. 


‘AL, ALD-UP, £250,800, 
RESERVE FURD. D. £10,000, 4 
HEAD OFFICE—1I5 LONDON, E.c. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. *“"* MARTIN & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, London; Branches. 
BRANCHES AT BUENOS AYRES AND Monts VID 
Depasttonssstved at the London Office for fixed periods,at rates of interest to be ascertained 


on 

The p 6) per rama Cab , 5 per cent. for two or three years, 
Letters of C Credit Bills d Cable Transfers issued. 

Bills payable in the 


negotiated, for coHection. 

EDW. CRTHUR, Manager. 

(THE CITY of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
£3,000,000 


CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each 


Loypon OrFicg, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
BANKERS_—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Seotiond oJ Debts Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
& Co. All Banking business in connexion with the A transacted. 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


[HE ROYAL BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited, 
BRISBANE. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,°00,000. PAID-UP CAPITAL...... £375,000 
RESERVED LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, £375,000, RESERVE FUND 
ND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, £39,000 
Banzens_LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
The London Board of Advice, 147 Fenchurch Street, receive Deposits of £100 and upwards 
for one and two years at 4 per cent., and for three, four, or five years at 4} per cent. 


(THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Capital, £1,500.000. Paid-up, £750,000, Reserve Fund, £425.00. 
Branehes : Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 
oqoeposite received at the the Head Office for fixed periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 


application 
ae of Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 
~ereinte B in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the Argentine and 
negotiated or sent for collection. 
Bank Purchases and Sales of Stock, Spares. Consens. and other Securities, 
7 RUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


Swithin's Lane, E. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


Reserve Fund. .. £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890. sesstos ‘ave 
paid on F Shares (£30 each) Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
Five per cont. paid on Deposits of 2500 and made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice F: per cent. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary, A. TEMPLE. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, 


THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above cal calling ot PLYMOUTE GIBRALTAR, FAPLES, SUEZ, and 
MBO. amon, ie afloat. High-clase 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting. Hot vg Baths, G: Ventilation, and every comfort. 


F. GREEN & 
Managers ..+ (ANDEWSON, 48 ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
‘or freight or passage apply to the latter firm. 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. A Great Health 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 


TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 


This fs the 
anh galy Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast in the 


Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY, BavaN, TRITTON, BOUVERIB,& Co. 


117 Victoria Street, 8.W. M, W. MILTON, Secretary. 


FRY’ 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir 0. A. CAMERON, President of the Royal 
Surgeons, Ireland—“I have never 
that I like so well 


BOOKS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIO? S 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Booxuus, 
136 STRAND, W.0., ann bal PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble,” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids,.” 


Discount, 3d. in the 1s—-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Church Services, se. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Now ready, VOLUMES I. and II. of 


TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS. Edited, with 


a Preface and pan, by the Duc pg Broourm, of the French ‘sate. 
Translated b: Lxepos DE BEAUFORT. With an Introduction by the Hon. 

American Minister Paris. To be completed in & 
volumes. Volume L., with Portraits and Autographs. 8vo. cloth, price 2ls. 


Now ready. 
THE LETTERS of “8. G. O.” to the “ Times,” 


1844-1888. Edited by ARNOLD WHITE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 42s. 


“ The record of rvice not paralleled for its vigour, its honesty, and its actual 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


COOEE: Tales of Australian Life. By 


“TasMA,” Mrs. Henry Day, Mrs. MANNINGTON CAPFFYN, Mrs. 
Rawson, Mre. CAMPBELL Prakp, THoMas, Mrs. 
Martin. Edited by Mrs. Patcnerr MarTIN. 
“ These tal be ted to interest and inform. ..... hardly one but has so 


immediately. 


FORTUNES MADE i in BUSINESS. A Series 


of Original Sketches, Biographical and Anecdotic, from the recent History of 
Industry and Commerce. By Various Writers. Edited by James Hoee. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged (First Series). With 6 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
“The anonymous authors of these have done Soe Siz 
respects the former subject is the more interesting of the two.” er rimee 


Ready immediately. 


THE THRONE of CANTERBURY ;; or, the 


Archbishop's Jurisdiction. By the Rev. Morris FULLER, Vicar of Bishep’s- 
Tawton, Author of “Our Title Deeds” &c. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
LONDON AND SYDNEY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 60, leatherette, gilt top, 
price ls. 


SEEING DARKLY: 


A Glimpse into the Inconceivable. 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL 
OF INFINITE IGNORANCE. 


By H. B. GUPPY, M.B. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. — 


LONDON: HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that. 
he has this day published *‘DE QUINCEY 
MEMORIALS. Being Letters and other 
Records here first published.” With Com- 
munications from Coleridge, the Wordsworths,. 
Hannah More, Professor Wilson, and others. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narra- 
tive, by ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D... 
F. RSE. In 2 volumes, demy 8vo. with 
Portraits, 30s. net. 

LONDON: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. 


By ANNIE MARTIN. 
“One of the most charming descriptions of African experience that havecome under oy 


notice vi ry ef bookmaking an! padding The work does not contain a dul 
of which it would be difficult to speak wo hig 


___ @RORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLERT STREET, EC. 
THE THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are ired. for which ls. each will be given, vis. 
1 16, 75, 9, 112, 130, 138, 174, 463, and 1367 copies’. — 
he Ofiice.'ss Southampton Strest, Strand, W.C. 429 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS 


MAKE THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE IN THE 
APRIL NUMBER of 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price One Shilling. Published March 24. 


NOW READY. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Perer Cunnincuam, F.S.A. New 
Edition, with additional Portraits, 9 vols.demy 8vo. £5 5s. 


NOW READY. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT’S REMINIS- 


CENCES. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
paper cover, ls, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN BRIGAND.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to “‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 
By W. FRASER RAE, Author of “ Maygrove” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E. MANN, 


2 vols. crown 8v9. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 
THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 
story, working up to a climax of power and 


ALSO READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF ) 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A New anp CurkEaper Eprrion is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY W 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each ae 
1 vol, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, The Thirty-fourth Volume has just been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, No, XXVI. (APRIL), price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9a, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS : 
NOTES. 
ON PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW AS A BRAN 
ENGLAND. By A. V. Dicey, Q.C. 
THE BERING SEA QUESTION. By T. B. BrowntNa (Toronto). 
PATENT RIGHT IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. By A. Woop 


THE PRIVILEGES OF 
iy eeu Fasems. THE PRESS IN RELATION TO THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


A NEW POINT ON VILLEIN TENURE. By F. W. Marrianp. 

MAN’S LAWYER" IN DENMARK, By A. H. Jessen. 
STRATION OF TITLE IN IRELAND. By C.Fortescus-Bric 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. an 


STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 119 & 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, royal 8vo. 15s. in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol. XXVI. (HENRY II.—HINDLEY) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
®,* Vol. XXVII. will be published on June 26, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of three months. 
THREE REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS OF VOLUME XXV. 
The TIMES. Of the general quality of the Dictionary. now halfcompleted, it is unneces- 
sary to sav more than that its deservedly high reputation is admirably sustained in the 


present instalment. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The progress of this opus magnum is all that can be 
desired. It is admirably punctual in its appearance, keeps up its high level of merit, and 
preserves its due proportions with much exactness."” 

The SPECTA TOR" As each volume of the Dictionary appears, its merits become more 


Ly ee nee gee The book ought to commend itself to as wide a circle of buyers as the 
NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S “GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS.” 


Now ready, Third Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on_ the 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. “Beagle.” By Caries Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
NEW EDITION of “ MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WRITINGS.” 
Now ready, Volume VI., co npleting the Edition, crown Svo. 43, 6d.of THE 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


Volumes I., III., and V. are entitled “AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLI- 
TICAL,” and Volumes II., IV.,and VI. “CRITICAL and LITERARY.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 94. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Apri. 


Containing WHITE COMPANY,” by A. Conan Doyte, Author of 
** Micah Clarke,” Chaps. 10 and 11—* ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND” 
—“CARRARA” —*“ WITHOUT THE WEDDING GARMENT” — “THE 
DREAD TO-MORROW”—“ON QUIET RIVERS IN CEYLON ”— 
“EIGHT DAYS,” by the Author of “The Touchstone of Peril,’ Chaps. 
28 to 30. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GISSING. 
On April 7, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” “ A Life's Morning,” “The Nether World,” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 906, APRIL 1891. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. Chaps. L.-V. 
IN THE RANKS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
THE POPULATION OF OLD LONDON. By Dr. C. Cretauron, 
POLITICS IN FICTION. 
A LEARNED LADY: ELIZABETH CARTER. By L. B. Watronp. 
NISSA: A TRUE STORY OF ISFAHAN,. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR HOMES. By C. F. Gorvon 
CUMMING. 
CIVILISATION. By Sir Hervert E. MAxwe.t, Bart., M.P. 
THREE SCOTTISH EARLDOMS. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. WHAT 
ABOUT IRELAND? By 0O. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. J. W. Forrescusg. 

MUTUAL AID AMONG SAVAGES. By Prince Kroporkiy, 

AND DEATH CLUBS: A VINDICATION. By Epwarp Bexvog, 
-R.C.S., &e, 


THE STORY OF BIANCA CAPPELLO. By I. Scut'tz WiLson. 

STATE-MADE FARMERS. By WILLIAM E. BEAR. 

A STONE BOK. By Miss BRADLEY. 

THE PROGRESS OF WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Right Ilon. G. 
OSBORNE MorGAN, M.P, 

Is IT TO BE CIVIL WAR? ByA.P. Lavrir. 

A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. By the Hon. R, Russeue, 

A MODEL DAIRY. By the Right Hon. the EArt OF MEATH. 

SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. By Frepenic W. I. Myers. 

FIVE THOUSAND MILES WITH RANGE-CATTLE,. By Neve Lorine.’ 

TALLEYRAND'S MEMOIRS, By the Right Hon. Lord Acro. 

Faoresses, HUXLEY AND THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. By His Grace the Dcxe 
or ARGYLL, 

LETTER FROM MR. GLADSTONE, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRIBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, APRIL, 1891. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxkk, M.D., and Grores H. Savack, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS 

ON THE WEIGHT OF THE BRAIN IN. THE INSANE, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE HEMISPHERES, LOBES, BRAIN-STEM, AND CEREBELLUM. By 
A. Mercier, M.D. 

MANIA AND MELANCHOLIA,. By Jown Macprrrsoy, M.B 

THE COLONY Of THE INSANE AT GHEEL, BELGIUM, By Marcanret A. 
CLEAVES, M.D. 

THE PLEA OF INSANITY. By Groner H. Savage, M.D. 

KOCH’S LYMPH AS A CAUSE OF MENTAL DISORDER —PLEA OF INSANITY 
IN CRIMINAL CASES. 

London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great 


Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwin Anson, K.C.LE., Author of “ The 
Light of Asia” &c, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—*“ The multitude of readers who were delighted and instracted 
‘The Light of Asia’ will turn to this new volume with liveiy expectation...... 
whole burden of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian 
faith as compared with that of Buddha.” 


r 
GREEK LYRIC POETRY. A Complete 
Collection of the Surviving Passages from the Greek Song-Writers 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Introductory Matter, and Commentary. 
By S. FARNELL, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School; late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, With 5 Plates. 8vo. 16s, 
[Jn a few days, 


The MEMOIRS of the TENTH ROYAL 
HUSSARS : Historical and Social. Collected and Arranged by Colonel R. 8. 
Lippe, late Commanding Tenth Royal Hussars. With Portraits and 
Coloured Illustration by Oscar Norie. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, £3 3s. 

(Jn a Sew days, 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. By F, Max 
MUtier, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [Jn a few days, 


A DICTIONARY ofAPPLIEDCHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorrr, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. ©.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. each. 

[ Vol. 1. now ready. Vol. 11. in a few days. 


Vols. I, and II. now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., Author of “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion” &c, 4 vols. crown Svo. 7s. 6d, each. 

I. Personal: Political. III. Theological: Philosophical, 

Il. Ecclesiastical: Historical. IV. Academical: Religious, 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace 


HvutTcuinson, ANDREW Lana, S.C. Everanp, T. RurHerrorp CLARK, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. S. King, 
and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SEAL of FATE: a Novel. 


and WALTER H. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


SAVE ME from MY FRIENDS: a Novel. 


By E. F. Kniaut, Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’” &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. @ few days, 


By Lady 


SPECIALLY PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATIONS, 


yan ’ 

HISTORY of GEORGE the THIRD’S REIGN. 

By J. H. ANprrson, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law; late Lecturer on 

English Literature at King’s College, London, With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 

price 4s. 6d. 

The period covered by this book is now set for the following Examinations :— 

SANDHURST —- WOOLWICH — INDIA CIVIL SERVICE— WOODS AND 

FORESTS—MILITIA LITERARY—CAMBRIDGE LOCAL—UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON —COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS — TRAINING COLLEGES FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


LOCAL FXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


QUESTIONS and EXERCISES. For the Use 


of Students. By F. Davenront, Professor of Hsrmony and Composition at 
the Royal Academy of Music; and J. Percy BAKER, Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Crown 8vo., 1s. sewed, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 1 vol. 33. 6d. 


A New Sensational Novel by the Author of “THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH.” 


PRETTY 
MISS SMITH. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom Hl 8 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
1891, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL: his Early Political 


Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Secretary of State, 1822-27. 
Published by his Trustees, Viscount HARDINGE and Right Hon. ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY Pret. Edited by CuarLes Stuart Parker, M.P. With 
Portrait. 8vo. (Just ready. 


A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: Memoir 
and Correspondence of the late John Murray, with an Account of the Origin 
and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D, With 
Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 
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